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PREFACE 


In  this  book  the  writer  has  attempted,  first 
to  give  a  true  picture  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
personality,  and  secondly  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  he  deserves  the  gratitude  and  the  confidence 
not  only  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  also  of 
all  those  States  which  pursue  an  honourable 
and  pacific  diplomacy.  Such  a  survey  of  Sir 
Edward’s  work  is  necessarily  concerned  chiefly 
with  foreign  policy,  and  little  space  has  been 
devoted  to  those  home  questions  which  at  the 
time  roused  bitter  passions,  but  which  now  seem 
so  remote  and  unreal. 


CHAPTER  I 


A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 

What  of  the  man  whom  Germany  charges 
with  having  secretly  planned  and  plotted  the 
Great  War,  the  man  who,  according  to  the 
Allies,  went  to  the  furthest  limit  of  concession 
to  avoid  it  ? 

In  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain  Sir 
Edward  GreyTs  still  very  much  of  an  enigma. 
In  years  he  is  by  no  means  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  retains  a  singular 
look  of  youth,  almost  of  boyishness. 

His  bodily  frame,  alert  and  slender  like  that 
of  a  much  younger  man,  shows  the  typical 
English  determination  to  keep  himself  fit,  and 
in  this  his  devotion  to  (real)  tennis,  in  which  he 
was  English  champion  for  several  years,  has 
played  a  great  part.  It  is  a  game  which  calls 
for  the  very  utmost  of  a  man’s  powers  in  strength, 
skill,  agility,  and  quickness  of  eye. 

The  grave,  clean-shaven,  serious  countenance, 
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with  the  deeply  recessed,  level  eyes,  the  well¬ 
shaped  aquiline  nose,  and  the  firm,  determined, 
yet  refined  lines  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  are  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  a  man  born  to  leadership, 
quite  apart  from  the  accident  of  hereditary 
honours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
baronetcy  is  only  a  century  old,  but  his  family 
stock  can  be  traced  back  to  a  time  when  England 
was  a  very  little  and  a  very  turbulent  country. 

The  Greys  have  been  seated  in  Northumbria 
for  centuries,  a  country  of  wild  moorland,  bleak 
and  rugged,  broken  by  hospitable  and  smiling 
valleys.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  physical  features  of  their 
surroundings,  and  they  are  as  intensely  in¬ 
dividual  as  the  Highlanders,  the  Lowland  Scots, 
the  Irish,  or  the  Welsh.  They  are  shrewd, 
sturdy,  rather  self-centred,  very  independent,  but 
honest,  hospitable,  warm-hearted,  and,  when  their 
confidence  is  won,  generous  almost  to  a  fault. 
They  stand,  indeed,  for  the  most  typically 
English  stock,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  stands  for 
the  typical  Northumbrian,  refined  and  finished 
through  generations  of  ancestors  to  whom  the 
leadership  of  their  fellows  seems  to  have  fallen 
as  a  natural  right. 
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Sir  Edward  is  a  typical  Northumbrian  in  the 
simple  straightforwardness  of  his  character. 
Among  the  politicians  he  is  a  typical  English¬ 
man,  as  contrasted  with  the  Irishman,  Scotsman, 
and  Welshman  who  play  so  large  and,  as  some 
Englishmen  think,  so  disproportionate  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  a  man  so  simple  and 
straightforward  should  still  be  so  much  of  an 
enigma,  the  more  so  that  he  has  never  done 
anything  to  surround  himself  with  any  sort  of 
mystery.  He  is  incapable  of  consciously  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  To  a  man  of  his  nature 
any  sort  of  affectation,  of  posing  or  posturing, 
would  be  abhorrent.  Nevertheless,  the  mystery 
is  a  fact,  and  the  explanation  of  it  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir  Edward  possesses  a 
full  measure  of  the  Englishman’s  instinctive 
reserve ;  and  that  is  no  doubt  why  so  little  has 
ever  been  written  about  him  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  has  no  taste  for  that  kind  of 
notoriety,  neither  has  he  any  liking  for  general 
society,  for  the  rush  and  scramble  of  a  London 
season,  for  the  possession  of  innumerable 
acquaintances  in  place  of  friends.  In  one  of 
his  rare  expressions  of  personal  opinion  he  has 
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declared  himself  unable  to  understand  why  so 
many  people  deliberately  spend  the  months  of 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  country  is 
looking  its  best,  in  London.  He  himself  has 
often  had  to  do  this,  impelled  by  sheer  sense  of 
duty. 

To  some  men  politics  is  a  game;  to  others  it 
is  a  speculative  investment;  to  Sir  Edward  it 
represents  the  burden  of  patriotism.  There  is 
something  almost  disdainful  in  the  way  in  which 
this  man  has  scorned  the  arts  of  the  political 
“climber.”  A  country  gentleman  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  but  sufficient  estate,  he  would 
probably  never  have  stood  for  Parliament  had 
he  consulted  his  own  tastes  and  inclinations,  and 
his  country  would  have  lost  a  statesman  who  bids 
fair  to  rank  as  her  greatest  Foreign  Minister  in 
modern  times. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  passionately  fond  of 
angling,  and,  like  most  anglers,  he  has  also  a 
keen  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  natural  beauty, 
such  appreciation  as  finds  its  highest  expression 
in  Wordsworth,  that  most  intensely  English  of 
poets.  Angling,  which  was  so  well  described  as 
the  contemplative  man’s  recreation,  is  still  his 
refuge  when  he  can  flee  for  a  few  days,  or  even 
a  few  hours,  from  the  cares  of  his  office.  This 
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favourite  and  lifelong  pursuit,  for  he  became  an 
angler  at  the  age  of  seven,  has  increased  his 
naturally  thoughtful  and  serious  cast  of  mind. 
The  long  hours  spent  by  stream  and  loch,  far 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  cities,  have  confirmed  his  power  of 
large  consideration  of  great  subjects. 

All  through  his  political  career  he  has  shown 
a  striking  capacity  for  taking  broad  views  of  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  His  mind,  natur¬ 
ally  critical,  is  impatient  of  the  stock  arguments 
of  the  Press  and  the  platform.  Always  he  strives 
to  see  each  question  clearly  and  to  see  it  whole. 
In  this  he  is  a  contrast  to  the  great  Liberal  chief¬ 
tain  under  whose  banner  he  opened  his  political 
career.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  forensic  gift  of 
fervour,  almost  of  fanaticism,  in  the  causes  which 
he  championed,  but  it  was  not  commonly  given 
to  him  to  see  any  side  of  a  question  save  his  own. 

A  certain  detachment  and  breadth  of  view  has 
always  distinguished  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  that 
not  only  in  foreign  affairs.  He  has  from  time 
to  time  intervened  in  domestic  politics,  sometimes 
with  an  effect  all  the  more  crushing  from  his 
fellow-countrymen’s  instinctive  confidence  in  his 
sobriety  of  judgment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  his  Radicalism  is  now 
in  the  least  suspect;  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
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showed  plainly  enough  in  the  controversies 
which  raged  round  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Home  Rule  problem,  he  had  definitely  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  patriotism  of  British  politicians  that  no 
Liberal  Minister  in  modern  times  has  won  to 
an  equal  extent  the  respect  and  liking  of  his 
political  opponents.  And  yet  he  has  never  de¬ 
liberately  sought  or  courted  the  applause  of  any 
section  of  his  countrymen. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  personal  charm  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  it  is  a  constant  quality, 
never  consciously  exerted.  But  no  one,  even  the 
most  prejudiced,  who  has  ever  met  and  talked 
with  him  for  any  length  of  time  fails  to  go  away 
with  a  new  comprehension  of  this  most  elusive 
of  human  qualities.  Many  great  men  have 
shown  in  private  intercourse  amazing  degrees 
of  egotism  and  vanity;  but  from  all  that  sort  of 
weakness  this  undeniably  great  man  is  singularly 
free.  The  modesty,  simplicity,  and  quiet  friend¬ 
liness  of  his  bearing  almost  lead  his  interlocutor 
to  forget  for  the  time  how  great  a  burden  of 
power  and  responsibility  lie  on  these  shoulders. 

But  there  is  a  tensile  strength,  as  of  steel 
rather  than  of  iron,  latent  within  this  agreeable, 
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unaffected  English  gentleman.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  possesses  in  full  measure  the  sturdy 
Northumbrian  independence.  It  is  significant 
that  though,  on  the  formation  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  Government  at  the  end 
of  1905,  he  was  the  first  Foreign  Secretary  for 
many  years  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Commons,  no 
one  ever  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  would 
consent  to  be  transferred  to  the  Lords.  This  is 
partly  because,  as  a  strong  democrat,  he  sees  no 
reason  why  the  Minister  responsible  for  foreign 
affairs  should  not  be  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
partly  from  a  certain  feeling  of  family  pride 
which  regards  his  ancestral  position  as  squire  of 
Fallodon  as  one  of  more  dignity  than  could  be 
conferred  by  any  brand-new  peerage. 

His  independence  is  also  shown  by  his  con¬ 
stant  refusal  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  type  of 
Liberal  Imperialism  associated  with  the  name  of 
his  political  godfather,  Lord  Rosebery — indeed, 
it  has  been  said  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  always 
understood  Roseberyism  better  than  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  himself.  He  is  just  a  plain  Englishman  of 
strong  character  and  good  ability,  who  has  all 
through  his  career  consistently  acted  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  honour  and  conscience  in 
what  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 
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This  love  of  his  country,  intense  but  never 
obtruded,  is  assuredly  the  governing  motive  of 
the  man’s  life.  It  is  far  removed  from  boastful¬ 
ness  or  jingo  “flag-wagging  ” ;  rather  is  it  a 
calm,  considered  belief  in  his  country’s  mission 
as  a  civilising  power.  In  the  maintenance  of  that 
mission  among  all  the  varied  peoples  and  races 
which  acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  British 
Crown  he  has  never  shown  himself  in  the  least 
a  political  theorist,  desirous  of  establishing  an 
artificial  bureaucratic  regime,  such  as  char¬ 
acterised  the  colonial  administration  of  Germany. 

Ardent  democrat  as  he  is,  he  has  never  lifted 
a  finger  to  impose  democratic  institutions  on 
peoples  not  yet  fitted  to  receive  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  steadfastly  maintained  the 
opportunism,  born  of  sober  common  sense,  which 
is  the  only  sure  guide  in  solving  the  problems 
presented  by  the  British  Empire  to-day,  an 
extraordinary  congeries  of  States  in  very  vary¬ 
ing  stages  of  development. 

“De  bon  vouloir  servir  le  Roy.”  Such  is  the 
family  motto  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  it  admir¬ 
ably  embodies  the  simple  creed  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  for  which  his  house  has  been  famous. 
His  coat-of-arms  is  also  characteristically  simple, 
being  gules,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  argent.  Here  we  may  take  the  lion 
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to  symbolise  Great  Britain,  while  the  white 
bordure  in  which  he  is  placed  stands  for  the 
straightforward  candour  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
diplomacy.  His  crest  is  a  scaling  ladder  argent, 
which  doubtless  commemorates  the  prowess  of 
an  ancestor  in  the  bygone  fortress  warfare  of 
Northumbria. 

As  a  landlord  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  only  fault 
is  an  excess  of  generosity.  Here  there  is  no 
pedantic  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  school,  but  the  hardness  of  economic 
theory  is  considerably  modified  by  the  human 
factor  of  kindness  and  consideration.  His  estate 
is  comparatively  small  and  he  has  never  been  a 
rich  man,  but  he  certainly  would  have  been 
richer  if  he  had  been  harder.  Naturally  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  competition  for  the  farms  on 
his  estate,  and  both  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Grey 
counted  their  tenants  among  their  real  friends, 
whom  they  constantly  visited. 

On  one  occasion,  when  addressing  a  small  club 
of  writers  and  journalists,  Sir  Edward  confessed 
that  it  had  been  a  secret  and  consuming  desire 
of  his  life  to  be  a  great,  but  anonymous  author. 

But  he  has  also  always  hankered  after  the  life 
of  a  farmer,  and  he  has  announced  publicly  that 
he  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
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could  spend  his  leisure  in  agriculture.  Never¬ 
theless,  with  all  his  love  of  his  estate,  he  is  free 
from  the  mere  pride  in  the  possession  of  land 
apart  from  its  uses,  and  he  would  undoubtedly 
cut  up  his  whole  property  into  allotments  if  local 
agricultural  conditions  made  it  advisable. 

Needless  to  say,  Sir  Edward  is  a  great  lover 
of  flowers,  and  he  shared  Lady  Grey’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  roses  and  her  pleasure  when,  as  often 
happened,  she  won  prizes  at  local  shows.  He 
also  established  at  Fallodon  a  large  pond  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  collection  of  rare 
water-fowl,  whose  beauty  and  varied  plumage 
are  a  constant  source  of  interest.  There  is  fish¬ 
ing  to  be  had  at  Fallodon  in  a  pond  stocked 
with  Scottish  trout. 

As  years  went  on,  and  his  prowess  at  tennis 
diminished,  Sir  Edward  Grey  became  more  and 
more  devoted  to  angling.  There  is  even  a  story 
that  while  he  was  actually  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  he  was  arrested  for  poaching  in 
a  Devonshire  trout  stream.  The  story  is  probably 
apocryphal ;  but  there  is  another  one  which  is 
both  good  and  true.  In  the  first  of  his  election 
contests  Sir  Edward  was  opposed  by  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  Lord  Percy,  the  heir  of  the  great 
ducal  house  of  Northumberland.  The  contest 
was  fought  with  extreme  bitterness  by  the 
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partisans  on  either  side,  but  the  candidates  them¬ 
selves  remained  on  the  friendliest  terms,  which 
they  demonstrated  when  the  election  was  over 
by  going  off  together  on  a  fishing  excursion. 

This  brief  character  sketch  may  be  fitly 
rounded  off  by  the  following  admirable  pen- 
portrait  by  a  French  writer  :  — 

“Grand,  mince,  tr£s  droit  sans  raideur,  tr£s 
froid  sans  morgue,  mais  un  peu  distant,  tr£s 
416gant,  mais  d’une  elegance  sobre  et  plus  innee 
que  recherchee ;  de  grands  yeux  fouilleurs;  un 
nez  un  peu  trop  grand,  et  mince,  comme  pinc£, 
sur  les  16vres  fines  qu’elargit  a  peine  un  l£ger 
sourire;  complement  ras6,  bien  avant  l’importa- 
tion  de  la  mode  am^ricaine  des  mentons  bleus; 
sir  Edward  Grey  est  le  type  accompli  du  gentle¬ 
man  anglais,  de  la  forte  race  qui  a  donne  au 
Royaume-Uni  de  grands  parlementaires  et  des 
hommes  d’Etat,  pr^parGs  h  l’exercice  du  pouvoir 
par  une  forte  instruction  universitaire  et  par  un 
long  entrainement  parlementaire.” 
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CHAPTER  II 

HEREDITARY  INFLUENCES 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  historical 
inquiry,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
attempted,  to  estimate  the  influence  on  the  policy 
and  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  which  has  been 
exerted,  not  by  the  great  territorial  nobility,  but 
by  the  smaller  landed  families,  both  titled  and 
untitled.  It  would  probably  be  found  that  these 
families  have  given  their  sons  more  freely  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Army  than  to  the  political  service 
of  the  State.  But  there  is  a  group  of  families 
which  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  bias  towards 
politics,  and  among  them  the  house  of  Grey  of 
Fallodon  is  eminent. 

Modern  historical  criticism  dismisses  as  pretty 
fairy-tales  many  of  the  stately  pedigrees  which 
are  enshrined  in  various  works  of  reference.  But 
Sir  Edward  Grey  traces  his  descent  unquestioned 
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at  least  as  far  back  as  Sir  John  Grey  of  Berwick, 
who  was  alive  in  1372.  The  Greys  were  numer¬ 
ous,  and  spread  wide  over  the  bleak  moorlands 
and  fertile  valleys  of  Northumberland.  It  must 
have  been  a  strong,  hardy  stock  to  have  not  only 
survived,  but  grown  great  in  the  centuries  of 
turbulent  border  warfare. 

In  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  a  Grey  won 
the  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Tankerville  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  to  hold  by  homage  and  delivery  of  a 
bassinet  (a  small,  light  helmet)  at  the  Castle  of 
Rouen  on  the  Feast  of  St.  George  yearly.  From 
him,  though  their  peerage  is  of  later  creation,  the 
present  Earls  of  Tankerville  descend  in  the 
female  line. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Greys  of  Howick 
separated  from  the  original  Greys  of  Berwick  and 
Chillingham,  and  the  head  of  that  branch  is  now 
Earl  Grey.  The  Greys  of  Fallodon  again  are 
an  off-shoot  of  the  Greys  of  Howick. 

The  earldom  of  Grey  conferred  on  General  Sir 
Charles  Grey  in  1806  was  the  reward  of  distin¬ 
guished  military  services,  but  this  peer’s  descend¬ 
ants,  though  they  have  certainly  given  many  sons 
to  the  colours,  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  political 
ability  of  the  old  stock.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
great-great-grandfather,  the  first  Earl  Grey,  had 
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a  son  and  successor  who  lives  in  English  history 
as  the  Minister  who  carried  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  England  from  an  oligarchy  into  a 
constitutional  democracy. 

Readers  of  the  “Bon  Gaultier  Ballads”  will 
remember  the  entertaining  doggerel  which 
declares  that  “Early  Grey  and  Charley  Wood 
Have  gone  with  Little  John,”  where  Little  John 
is,  of  course,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Charley 
Wood  is  that  Minister  (afterwards  created 
Viscount  Halifax)  of  whom  another  poem 
asserts  that  “Palmerston  still  thought  Wood  a 
fool.” 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  recall  that  this, 
the  second,  Earl  Grey  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  before  he  became  Prime  Minister 
in  1830.  He  was,  both  in  character  and  ability, 
the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  his  house, 
but  his  nephew,  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  grandfather,  was  hardly  inferior 
to  him  in  ability,  while  in  strength  of  character 
he  was  at  least  his  equal. 

The  career  of  Sir  George  Grey  is  of  special 
interest  for  the  purposes  of  this  book,  because 
Sir  Edward  was  born  and  brought  up  to  a  great 
extent  under  his  influence.  Sir  Edward’s  father 
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died  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  it 
naturally  happened  that  Fallodon  became  his 
home  years  before  he  inherited  it  in  due  course  of 
law. 

To  say  that  Sir  George  Grey  was  Member 
successively  for  Devonport,  Northumberland,  and 
Morpeth,  and  rose  in  the  official  hierarchy  from 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Home  Secretary,  and, 
finally,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  is  to  give  no 
idea  of  the  man  himself,  but  only  to  show  that 
background  of  political  eminence  against  which 
the  mingled  charm  and  strength  of  his  character 
seems  to  shine  more  brightly. 

We  are  all  in  varying  degrees  what  our  fore¬ 
fathers  have  made  us,  and  no  estimate  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  character  and  career  would  be 
complete  without  some  account  of  these  more 
immediate  ancestors,  and  especially  of  his  grand¬ 
father. 

Of  this  grandfather  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
exists  a  small  memoir,  or  rather  personal  sketch, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  of  its 
kind  in  English  literature.  It  was  written  imme¬ 
diately  after  Sir  George  Grey’s  death,  at  the 
special  request  of  the  family,  by  the  late  Bishop 
Creighton,  who  was  then  still  vicar  of  Embleton. 
At  first  it  was  printed  only  for  private  circulation, 
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but  afterwards  a  general  edition  was  issued  with 
a  preface  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself. 

This  preface  relates  how  it  was  at  one  time  in 
contemplation  that  Bishop  Creighton  should 
expand  this  brief  memoir  into  a  full  biography, 
but  other  cares  and  duties  crowded  upon  the 
Bishop.  It  is  perhaps  wrell  that  the  plan  was 
abandoned,  for  the  modest  little  volume  is  a 
more  appropriate  memorial  of  Sir  George  Grey’s 
personality  than  a  large  biography  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  kind  could  possibly  be. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  father,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  George,  and  who  was  the  younger 
brother  of  that  Earl  Grey  whose  name  lives  in 
the  historical  struggles  for  the  great  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  both  the 
deep  spiritual  Christianity  and  the  practical 
ability  in  worldly  affairs  which  seem  character¬ 
istic  of  the  family.  He  entered  the  Navy  and 
seized  the  many  opportunities  for  distinction 
offered  by  a  period  of  constant  warfare.  He 
was  the  favourite  captain  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent),  and  the  tie 
of  affection  which  bound  him  to  that  great  com¬ 
mander  was  exceptionally  close  and  intimate. 

Captain  Grey  married  a  woman  as  remarkable 
as  himself  in  many  ways — Mary,  the  daughter  of 
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Samuel  Whitbread,  the  great  brewer.  Both  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  his  wife  were  people  of  strict 
integrity,  of  fine  understanding,  and  of  the  most 
tender  and  compassionate  religious  feeling.  Lady 
Mary  Whitbread,  who  died  in  giving  her 
daughter  birth,  charged  her  husband  to  make 
the  child  a  good  woman,  but  she  did  not  wish 
or  desire  her  to  have  a  large  fortune.  The 
daughter  inherited  her  mother’s  strong  yet  gentle 
character  and  the  practical  capacity  of  both  her 
parents,  which  was  always  dignified  by  an  intense 
religious  fervour. 

Captain  Grey’s  constant  active  service,  with 
all  its  anxieties  and  dangers,  tested  his  wife’s 
early  training,  but  it  only  seemed  to  strengthen 
her  character  and  enable  her  to  be,  not  only  a 
help  to  him,  but  also  a  tower  of  strength  and 
counsel  to  her  sons. 

In  1806  Captain  Grey  was  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Superintendent,  of 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  in  1828,  his  services  having  some  time 
before  been  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy.  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  both  deeply 
attached  to  Evangelical  principles,  and  they  were 
the  intimate  friends  of  such  men  as  Charles 
Simeon  and  William  Wilberforce.  At  Ports¬ 
mouth  they  found  much  to  do,  for  irreligion  and 
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vice  were  still  only  too  prevalent  in  the  Navy-  -in 
fact,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  the  great  work  of  ministering  to  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  practical  needs  of  British  sea¬ 
men. 

Naturally,  the  son  of  such  parents  was  brought 
up  in  that  steady  but  not  unkindly  discipline 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Evangelical 
school.  The  boy  formed  for  himself  a  sincere 
and  unostentatious  piety,  to  which  he  held  firmly 
all  his  life.  As  Bishop  Creighton  says  :  “There 
was  no  breach  in  the  harmonious  development  of 
George  Grey’s  character.  Devotion  to  duty  and 
a  consistent  walk  with  God  marked  his  character 
from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  days.” 

Alike  at  Oxford  and  throughout  his  political 
career,  Sir  George  Grey  held  fast  to  the  rock  of 
his  inner  religious  life.  He  was  naturally  a 
sociable  man,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
that  personal  charm  which  commands  hosts  of 
friends,  but  neither  in  social  nor  in  political  life 
did  he  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  the 
temptation  to  substitute  an  easier  ethical  code. 
He  went  up  to  Oriel  rather  before  the  great 
Tractarian  movement  which  made  that  college 
famous  in  the  religious  history  of  England,  and 
his  position  and  that  of  his  associates  was  not 
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one  of  interest  in  ecclesiastical  organisation.  It 
was  concerned  with  personal  holiness  rather  than 
with  the  historical  and  doctrinal  position  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  he  only  refrained  from 
taking  Orders  himself  because,  in  his  scrupulous 
conscientiousness,  he  thought  that  his  tempera¬ 
ment  was  unsuited  for  parish  work. 

His  marriage  to  Anna  Sophia,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr.  Henry  Ryder,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  took  place  in  1827.  She  was  a  lady 
whose  sweetness  of  disposition  and  sincere  piety 
made  her  an  admirable  wife  for  him. 

In  his  political  career  Sir  George  Grey  was 
for  many  years  among  the  most  conspicuous 
statesmen  in  the  country.  For  example,  he  held 
the  trying  office  of  Home  Secretary  with  slight 
interruptions  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  note  how  closely  his  grandson  has 
reproduced  those  qualities  which  gave  so  great 
a  position  to  the  Victorian  statesman. 

Sir  George,  like  Sir  Edward,  had  the  knack 
of  inspiring  confidence,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country.  His  intense  per¬ 
sonal  religion,  though  never  obtruded,  was 
known  to  govern  every  action  of  his  life,  and  it 
was  illustrated,  not  only  in  his  sound  and  careful 
administration,  but  also  in  his  absolute  disdain 
of  the  petty  meannesses  and  bits  of  sharp  practice 
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which  unfortunately  seem  inseparable  from  party 
politics. 

It  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  no  more  than  the 
truth,  to  say  that  notably  in  this  respect  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  followed  his  grandfather’s 
example. 

Even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  wras  Sir 
George’s  duty  to  deliver  a  formal  attack  on  a 
political  opponent,  he  always  did  it  in  that  tone 
of  reasonableness  which  leaves  no  sting  of  bitter¬ 
ness  behind.  Both  Sir  George  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  did  much  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  example 
to  raise  the  tone  of  Parliamentary  life. 

Sir  George  Grey  retired  from  politics  in  1874, 
looking  forward  to  spending  the  years  remaining 
to  him  at  Fallodon  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  daughter-in-law,  and  his  grandchildren. 
That  son  had  already  shown  more  than  promise 
in  the  military  career  which  he  had  adopted,  and 
he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  equerries  of 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King 
Edward). 

In  that  year  of  his  retirement,  1874,  Sir  George 
fell  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  in  the 
middle  of  his  illness  his  son  had  to  leave  Fallodon 
for  his  period  of  duty  at  Sandringham.  There 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Grey  was  attacked  with  con- 
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gestion  of  the  lungs,  to  which  he  succumbed  in 
December. 

His  father  was  much  too  ill  to  be  told  of  this 
crushing  blow,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  proof  of 
Lady  Grey’s  courage  and  devotion  that  she  kept 
from  her  husband  for  the  time  necessary  the 
knowledge  of  their  son’s  death.  In  the  midst  of 
her  own  bitter  sorrow  she  would  calmly  read  to 
him  letters  written  by  her  son  before  his  death 
without  betraying  by  word  or  look  the  truth. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  life  was  despaired  of,  but 
he  recovered,  only  to  learn  of  the  loss  that  had 
befallen  him.  Nothing  perhaps  in  his  whole  life 
showed  more  clearly  the  strength  of  his  character 
than  the  heroic  way  in  which  he  set  himself  to 
face  the  desolate  future.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
was  naturally  a  Stoic;  it  was  his  simple,  earnest 
piety  which  enabled  him  to  master  his  own 
sorrow  and  live  for  others.  In  place  of  the 
evening  of  his  days,  cheered  by  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  his  son,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
so  eagerly,  there  came  the  claims  of  his  seven 
grandchildren,  to  v’hom  he  made  himself  a  con¬ 
stant  companion  and  friend,  both  in  their  lessons 
and  in  their  play. 

It  is  an  uplifting  picture  which  Bishop 
Creighton  draws  of  that  eminent  man,  growm 
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old  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  whose  eyes 
might  sometimes  be  detected  the  agony  of  his 
great  loss,  yet  living  constantly  for  others,  not 
only  his  own  family,  but  all  those  on  his  estate, 
both  gentle  and  simple.  He  denied  himself  all 
the  luxury  of  grief,  and  threw  himself,  as  many 
a  man  of  half  his  age  could  not  have  done,  into 
the  pursuits  and  interests  of  those  around  him. 
With  his  grandsons  he  read  the  classics,  and 
with  his  granddaughters  the  great  masters  of 
English  literature,  and  the  tender  love  and  rever¬ 
ence  with  which  he  was  surrounded  furnished 
the  measure  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  triumph. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  estimate  the  effect 
of  this  wonderful  influence  on  all  his  grand¬ 
children,  and  particularly  on  the  grandson  with 
whom  we  are  here  concerned.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  himself  paid  a  tribute  to  his  grandfather  in 
words  of  simple  strength  and  dignity  :  — 

“My  grandfather  made  for  his  family  the 
happiest  home  that  could  be,  and  he  left  us  an 
example  of  character  the  force  of  which  has 
not  been  weakened  by  lapse  of  time,  but  has 
developed  and  matured  as  fuller  experience  of 
life  has  come  to  us  since  his  death.” 

Sir  Edward  struck  the  same  note  when,  in 
August,  1912,  he  acknowledged  at  Fallodon  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  himself  subscribed 
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for  by  his  constituents,  including  many  of  his 
political  opponents. 

He  said  there  was  already  in  his  house  a 
portrait  of  his  grandfather  presented  to  him  when 
he  was  in  public  life,  and  almost  exactly  the 
same  age  as  himself.  It  had  been  a  familiar 
object  to  all  who  had  been  brought  up  in  that 
house.  His  grandfather  was  a  person  regarded 
with  deep  affection  and  veneration  by  all  of 
them.  He  had  not  thought  in  his  early  days 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  same  sort 
of  token  of  regard  would  be  given  to  him.  His 
portrait  would  be  hung  in  his  home,  opposite 
that  of  his  grandfather. 


CHAPTER  III 


SCHOOL  DAYS  AND  FISHING 

Edward  Grey  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  at  a 
private  school,  when  something  happened  at 
Oxford  which  was  destined  to  have  a  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  his  character  and  career.  It  is 
easy  to  be  fanciful  in  tracing  back  to  their 
sources  those  imponderable  influences  which 
count  in  the  life-history  of  individuals,  but  in 
this  case  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt. 

The  benefice  of  Embleton,  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  fell  vacant.  It  was  in  the  gift  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  it 
was  offered  in  succession  to  the  two  senior 
clerical  fellows  of  the  college.  They  were  doubt¬ 
less  most  estimable  men,  but  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  future  statesman  that  they  both  refused 
it,  because  it  was  accepted  by  the  fellow  next 
in  seniority,  Mandell  Creighton,  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  powers  both  of  intellect  and  of 
character. 
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“  I  want  to  lead  a  literary,  not  an  active,  life. 
Which  helps  me  most,  Embleton  or  Oxford?” 
wrote  Creighton,  all  unconscious  of  the  mitre 
which  was  in  store  for  him.  But  at  that  time 
Creighton  still  had  his  reputation  to  make,  both 
as  an  historian  and  as  a  man  of  affairs,  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  he  had  hardly  settled 
down  at  the  vicarage  before  he  and  his  family 
were  welcomed  like  old  and  intimate  friends  at 
Fallodon. 

Creighton  had  a  great  love  of  children,  and 
from  the  first  he  took  to  his  heart  Sir  George 
Grey’s  grandchildren.  He  was  a  magnificent 
walker,  but  he  would  often  organise  delightful 
expeditions  to  distances  more  suited  for  little 
legs,  when  there  would  always  be  the  joy  of 
making  a  fire  to  boil  a  big  kettle  for  the  picnic 
tea. 

However,  it  was  not  all  play.  Creighton  was 
then  writing  his  great  book  on  the  Popes  of 
the  Reformation,  but  he  was  a  man  of  such 
extraordinary  vitality  and  versatility  that  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  always  seemed  to  bubb’e 
over  on' those  around  him.  As  Mrs.  Creighton 
says  in  her  biography  : — “His  love  for  children 
led  him  to  penetrate  into  the  school-rooms  of 
his  friends,  and  give  history  lessons  of  a  very 
informal  kind  which  were  a  source  of  unfailing 
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delight.  It  was  a  special  joy  to  the  children 
in  the  school-rooms  at  Fallodon,  Hutton  Hall, 
and  Pendower  to  see  their  governesses  turned 
into  pupils,  and  to  hear  their  teaching  criticised.” 

Edward  Grey  by  this  time  was  at  Winchester, 
but  in  the  holidays  he  saw  much  of  this  most 
unconventional  vicar,  who  seemed  to  be  equally 
ready  for  an  illuminating  historical  or  archeo¬ 
logical  discussion  or  for  the  wildest  romp.  He 
would  indeed  sometimes  lie  full  length  on  the 
hearthrug  with  a  troop  of  children  sitting  on 
him,  while  he  poured  forth  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  nonsense  stories,  which  went  on  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  aid  of  permanent  characters, 
such  as  Tuttery-Buttery  and  Timothy  Toozel- 
wits. 

Amid  all  his  other  astonishing  activities  at 
Embleton,  Creighton  found  time  to  receive  a 
number  of  young  men  as  pupils,  most  of  whom 
afterwards  achieved  distinction.  They  included 
Lord  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Fitzroy  Stewart,  Lord 
Wemyss  (then  Mr.  Charteris),  Sir  George 
Sitwell,  and  Lord  Carmichael.  But  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  all  was  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
The  proposal  came  from  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
asked  Creighton  in  1 88 1  to  allow  his  grandson, 
who  was  then  nineteen,  to  read  with  him. 
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Creighton  replied  that  he  found  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  for  anyone  was  to  show  him  how 
to  work,  and  he  could  provide  not  only 
supervisfon  but  also  a  general  atmosphere  of 
work. 

Edward  Grey  had  by  this  time  left  Win¬ 
chester  and  entered  at  Balliol,  and  the  weeks 
which  he  spent  at  the  vicarage  under  Creighton’s 
tuition  had  an  important  influence  in  forming 
his  mind  and  strengthening  his  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry.  They  also  confirmed  his  boyish  affec¬ 
tion  for  Creighton,  who  on  his  side  became  the 
sagacious  mentor  of  his  old  pupil  in  his  political 
career. 

Edward  Grey  went  to  Winchester  in  1876,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Two  years  before,  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  led  the  Conservative  host  to  vic¬ 
tory  at  the  polls;  the  era  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy  had  begun;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  once 
more  exhibiting  in  Opposition  those  brilliant 
qualities  of  leadership  which  so  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Liberal  triumph  of  1880.  Although, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  Grey’s  own  account,  written 
when  he  was  nearer  forty  than  thirty,  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  most  deeply  interested  him  while  at 
school  was  fly-fishing,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
schoolboy,  already  thoughtful  beyond  his  years, 
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took  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  great 
events  of  the  day. 

All  through  his  life  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of  being  serious 
and  thoughtful  without  being  the  least  bit  of  a 
prig,  and  he  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
attribute  this  to  the  influence  of  his  old  school. 

No  one  who  is  not  a  Wykehamist  can  fully 
appreciate  all  that  Winchester  means  to  her 
sons.  This  great  foundation  was  begun  in  1387 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  and  in  its  statutes  and 
general  organisation  it  furnished  a  model  for  all 
other  great  English  public  schools,  and  especially 
Eton.  And  yet  Winchester  is  not  like  any  other 
school;  indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  been 
so  much  used  as  a  model  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  enhancing  its  own  individuality. 

Every  great  English  school  has  a  deposit  of 
old  customs  and  traditions,  as  well  as  a  special 
argot  or  slang  of  its  own.  But  of  all  English 
schools  Winchester  is  the  richest  in  these  pos¬ 
sessions.  Her  argot  is  peculiarly  abundant  and 
highly  organised ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  easy 
for  two  Wykehamists  to  carry  on  a  prolonged 
conversation  almost  every  word  of  which  would 
be  utterly  unintelligible  to  an  outsider.  Quite 
a  literature  of  its  own  has  grown  up  round  Win¬ 
chester,  which  is  hardly  rivalled  by  that  which 
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has  similarly  accumulated  round  Eton.  The 
great  English  schools  are,  both  historically  and 
practically,  among  the  most  significant  embodi¬ 
ments  of  the  English  spirit  and  the  English 
point  of  view,  and  Winchester  expresses  that 
spirit  and  that  point  of  view  in  a  peculiar 
degree. 

It  is  worth  while  to  insist  on  this  specially 
English  aspect  of  the  future  Foreign  Secretary’s 
education  because  it  undoubtedly  had  a  profound 
effect  on  his  character. 

Great  Britain  has  had  Foreign  Secretaries 
whose  patriotism  has  been  certainly  not  les¬ 
sened,  but  as  certainly  modified,  by  early 
acquaintance  with  foreign  countries.  The 
custom  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  sur¬ 
vived  far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  by  which 
every  young  Englishman  of  birth  made  what 
was  called  the  Grand  Tour,  spending  some  years 
in  the  different  countries  of  the  Continent  and 
acquiring  their  languages,  was  not  followed  in 
the  case  of  Edward  Grey.  Perhaps  if  his  parents 
had  foreseen  the  high  destiny  in  store  for  him 
they  would  have  given  him  a  definitely  cosmo¬ 
politan  training,  but  it  is  clear  that,  though  they 
recognised  in  him  good  abilities  joined  with 
moral  excellence,  they  were  far  from  anticipating 
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that  the  day  would  come  when  he  would  speak 
in  the  councils  of  Europe  for  the  greatest 
Empire  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Winchester’s  most  famous  motto,  “Manners 
makyth  man,”  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  towards 
which  every  Wykehamist  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  strives.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  no  great  effort  was  needed,  for 
not  the  least  of  his  qualifications  for  his  great 
office  is  an  indefinable  charm  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  It  is  the  fullest  expression  of  that  com¬ 
bination  of  self-respect  and  consideration  for 
others  which  is  generally  called  good  breeding ; 
and  though  in  his  case  it  was  largely  an  inherited 
quality,  strengthened  by  home  influences  of  the 
best  kind,  Winchester  must  be  allowed  some 
share  in  it  too. 

There  is  another  famous  Winchester  motto, 
“Aut  disce  aut  discede,  manet  sors  tertia — 
caedi  ”  (Either  learn  or  depart,  there  remains  a 
third  lot — to  be  beaten).  Edward  Grey  did  not 
depart  from  Winchester,  save  in  the  fullness  of 
time ;  and  whether  he  was  flogged  or  not,  he 
was  certainly  not  an  idle  boy. 

But  not  a  small  part  of  Sir  Edward’s  intense 
love  for  his  old  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
lies  in  those  Hampshire  water-meadows  which 
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seem  made  for  the  fly-fisher’s  delight.  He  has 
himself  recorded  how,  at  a  very  early  age,  the 
inspiration  of  fishing  came  upon  him.  It  was 
then  that  he  became  an  angler,  and  an  angler 
he  has  remained  ever  since.  His  account  of  this 
really  important  moment  in  his  life  is  as 
follows  :  — 

“To  me  the  opportunity  for  fishing  came 
early,  and  the  passion  for  it  awoke  suddenly.  I 
remember  very  well  being  seized  with  the  desire 
to  fish.  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  and  was 
riding  on  a  Shetland  pony  by  the  side  of  a  very 
small  burn.  A  mill  was  working  higher  up  the 
stream,  and  the  water  was  full  of  life  and  agita¬ 
tion,  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  sluice  of  the 
mill  pond  above.  I  had  seen  small  trout  caught 
in  the  burn  before,  but  now,  for  the  first  time  and 
suddenly,  came  an  overpowering  desire  to  fish, 
which  gave  no  rest  till  some  very  primitive 
tackle  was  given  me. 

“With  this  and  some  worms,  many  afternoons 
were  spent  in  vain.  The  impulse  to  see  the  trout 
destroyed  all  chance  of  success.  It  did  not  suit 
me  to  believe  that  it  was  fatal  to  look  into  the 
water  before  dropping  a  worm  over  the  bank, 
or  that  I  could  not  see  the  trout  first  and  catch 
them  afterwards,  and  I  preferred  to  learn  by 
experience  and  disappointment  rather  than  by 
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the  short,  but  unconvincing,  method  of  believing 
what  I  was  told.” 

It  is  not  fanciful  to  see  that  this  early  devotion 
to  fishing  served  to  emphasise  the  serious  and 
thoughtful  side  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  nature, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  provided  him  with 
a  most  valuable  mental  relief  and  relaxation 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  a  political 
career. 

Very  characteristic,  even  at  that  early  age  of 
seven,  is  his  preferring  to  learn  by  experience 
and  disappointment.  There  we  have  a  significant 
light  on  the  man’s  thoroughness.  He  belongs 
to  the  number — fewer  than  is  generally  supposed 
— of  those  who  test  everything  that  they  possibly 
can  themselves,  rather  than  accept  knowledge 
obtained  at  second-hand. 

For  some  years  the  boy  was  content  with  this 
rather  primitive  form  of  burn  fishing.  The  trout 
were  small,  the  largest  running  only  to  six 
ounces,  but  they  taught  him  the  great  lesson  of 
self-restraint.  He  had  to  learn  to  refrain  from 
looking  into  the  water  before  fishing  it,  and  also 
to  conquer  his  natural  excitement  on  getting  a 
bite. 

By  slow  degrees  and  painful  losses  he  learnt 
the  necessity  of  controlling  his  keenness,  and 
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when  that  had  been  acquired  there  still  remained 
what  he  describes  as  the  hardest  trial  of  all, 
namely,  how  to  face  the  disappointment  of  losing 
a  fish.  No  one  who  is  not  a  born  angler  can 
appreciate  the  anguish  of  this,  especially  when 
the  fish  is  a  big  one.  “It  may  be  counted  to  our 
credit,”  he  observes  drily,  “if  in  this  very  bitter 
moment  silence  descends  upon  us  and  we  pre¬ 
serve  outward  appearances.” 

These  north  country  burns  which  are  too 
small  for  fly-fishing  have  a  charm  of  their  own. 
They  need  a  worm  and  a  short  line,  and  the 
problem  for  the  angler  is  to  get  the  worm  into 
the  water  without  showing  any  part  of  himself 
to  the  trout.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  water, 
for  to  drop  a  worm  blindly  over  the  bank  is  sure 
to  involve  getting  it  entangled  with  a  bush  or 
a  heap  of  sticks. 

The  waywardness  of  these  burn  trout,  too, 
makes  their  capture  an  admirable  training  for 
the  bigger  sport  of  fly-fishing.  Sometimes  they 
take  the  worm  greedily,  sometimes  they  simply 
chew  it  without  being  hooked,  sometimes  they 
are  indifferent.  It  is  certainly  a  sport  for  youth, 
for  the  constant  stooping  and  crawling  become 
harder  as  years  go  on,  and  the  continual  effort  of 
keeping  a  stiff  and  full-grown  body  out  of  sight 
is  difficult  and  painful. 
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In  his  account  of  that  golden  time,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  shows  that  keen  delight  in  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  country  sights  and  sounds  which 
became  for  him  an  abiding  possession.  The  burn 
fisherman,  he  says,  can  enjoy  the  light  playing 
through  the  leaves  upon  the  still  water  of  a  clear 
pool,  the  running  water  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
the  tinkling  sound  of  little  streams,  and  the  shade 
on  a  hot  summer’s  day. 

He  notes,  too,  the  wonderful  perspective  of 
childhood  which  can  make  a  small  burn  seem 
greater  than  rivers  in  after  life,  and  he  describes 
one  burn  which  opened  out  near  its  mouth  into 
deep  pools.  Here,  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
day,  he  secured  a  fresh-run  sea  trout  of  three 
pounds : — 

“A  few  years  ago  there  was  published  a 
delightful  book  called  ‘The  Golden  Age,’  in 
which  the  author  describes  the  world  of  child¬ 
hood  as  it  has  been  to  all  of  us — a  world  whose 
boundaries  are  unknown,  where  everything  is  at 
the  same  time  more  wonderful  and  more  real 
than  it  seems  afterwards,  and  where  mystery 
is  our  most  constant  companion.  So  it  was  with 
me,  especially  in  the  places  where  I  fished.  I 
used  to  go  to  the  lower  part  of  this  burn  in  the 
charge  of  an  old  gamekeeper,  and  after  a  long 
journey  through  pathless  open  fields  we  seemed 
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to  reach  a  distant  land  where  things  happened 
otherwise  than  in  the  world  nearer  home.  At  the 
end  of  the  walk  it  was  as  if  we  had  reached 
another  country,  and  were  living  in  another  day 
under  a  different  sky.  The  gamekeeper  fished 
more  leisurely  than  I,  and  sometimes  he  would 
be  lost  amongst  the  windings  of  the  burn,  to  be 
found  again  by  the  sight  of  the  smoke  from  his 
pipe  rising  gently  from  behind  a  whin  bush. 
When  I  now  recall  that  distant  land,  I  see  always 
somewhere  among  the  whin  bushes  a  little  curl 
of  thin  smoke,  and  no  other  sign  of  an  in¬ 
habitant.” 

Later,  but  not  much  later,  came  experience  of 
fly-fishing  in  August  in  a  fine  Highland  river  and 
the  lochs  near  it.  Here  Sir  Edward  says  that 
the  greatest  day  of  all  was  when  he  landed  his 
first  grilse  :  — 

“I  was  standing  at  the  end  of  a  pier  built  for 
salmon-fishing,  casting  out  into  the  smooth, 
strong  stream,  when  a  sort  of  wave  seemed  to 
come  suddenly  and  swallow  the  top  fly,  and  a 
large,  heavy  body  went  down  stream  pulling 
out  the  line.  I  shouted,  ‘  A  salmon !  ’  and 
the  old  ghillie  came  hurrying  to  my  side.  His 
first  words  were,  ‘  We  shall  never  get  him/ 
against  which  I  protested  with  rage,  and  he 
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partially  retracted  and  set  to  work  to  advise 
me. 

“We  could  not  follow  the  fish  downward,  but 
he  hove  to  about  twenty  yards  below  us  and 
hung  steady  in  the  stream.  We  turned  the  trout 
rod  up  stream  and  held  it  still,  keeping  a  steady 
strain  upon  the  fish,  and  waited  for  what  seemed 
an  age  without  result;  but  the  good  old  man 
encouraged  me  when  I  grew  faint-hearted,  and 
kept  me  patient.  Eventually  the  fish  began  to 
yield.  We  gained  line  foot  by  foot,  and  more 
than  once  got  the  fish  up  stream  nearly  opposite 
the  pier,  but  it  saw  us,  and  dropped  back  each 
time  to  the  old  place  down  stream.  At  last,  amid 
great  excitement,  it  was  coaxed  past  the  pier,  in 
a  moment  was  in  the  backwater  above  it,  and  to 
my  astonishment  was  then  almost  at  once  ex¬ 
hausted  and  landed.  It  was  a  grilse  of  about 
six  pounds,  and  rather  red,  but  the  distinction 
between  grilse  and  salmon,  between  red  fish  and 
fresh-run  fish,  was  nothing  to  me.” 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  modern  books  on  fishing.  It 
is  entitled  “Fly  Fishing,”  and  was  published  in 
1899,  the  first  volume  of  “The  Haddon  Hall 
Library,”  edited  by  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Mr.  George  Dewar.  The  book  inevitably 
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contains  much  that  is  of  purely  technical  interest, 
but  it  is  also  rich  in  touches  of  autobiography  and 
in  passages  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
author’s  character,  tastes,  and  general  outlook  on 
life.  In  particular  it  contains  an  exquisite 
vignette  of  the  writer’s  fishing  experiences  in  his 
school  days. 

But  before  he  comes  to  his  school  days  Sir 
Edward  makes  some  illuminating  observations 
on  hobbies  in  general.  In  view  of  the  writer’s 
well-known  indifference  to  golf,  one  finds  a 
certain  dry  humour  in  the  remark:  “There  are 
even  men  and  women  who  do  not  care  to  play 
golf,  and  prefer  to  avoid  the  subject.” 

The  gist  of  his  advice  to  all  confirmed  hobby¬ 
horse  riders  is  to  learn  reticence.  The  sympathy 
of  others  depends  on  their  interest,  which  is  of 
slow  growth ;  nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  an 
interest  held  by  people  in  the  same  subject  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  a  common  pleasure. 

The  writer  then  touches  on  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  in  words,  and  particularly  in 
print,  the  sense  of  refreshing  pleasure  which 
comes  from  such  a  pursuit  as  fishing.  Walton’s 
“Compleat  Angler”  and  Charles  Kingsley’s 
“Chalk  Stream  Studies”  are  contrasted  as  the 
two  typical  books  about  angling;  and  then  Sir 
Edward  says,  perhaps  too  modestly,  “  I  do  cherish 
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a  belief  that  I  am  entitled  to  rank  high  among 
those  whose  reputation  as  anglers  is  measured, 
not  by  skill,  but  by  their  devotion  to  angling  and 
by  the  delight  which  they  have  in  it.” 

As  for  the  supposed  cruelty  of  fishing,  Sir 
Edward  claims  that  it  involves  less  pain  than  is 
inflicted  in  any  other  sport.  All  experience  and 
observation  go  to  prove  that  what  the  fish  suffers 
from  most  is  fright — an  objection  which  may  be 
brought  equally  against  any  possible  method  of 
killing  fish  except  by  poison  or  dynamite. 

It  is  evident  all  through  the  book  that  not  the 
least  of  the  pleasures  of  fishing  consists,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  in  the  opportunities  it  gives 
for  enjoying  the  quiet  charm  of  natural  beauty 
and  all  the  varied  changing  life  of  the  country¬ 
side.  The  gift  of  being  pleased  by  these  things, 
says  Sir  Edward,  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  that  a  man  can  have  within  him.  In 
boyhood  it  is  generally  dormant,  but  there  comes 
a  time  when  we  realise  that  angling  is  often 
taking  us  to  the  most  beautiful  places  of  the 
country  at  the  very  best  times  of  year.  The 
thought  of  angling  ever  afterwards  becomes  full 
of  beautiful  associations,  of  delightful  meadows 
and  woods,  of  light  upon  the  water,  of  the  sound 
of  streams;  and  he  notes  with  surprise  that  a 
large  number  of  people  leave  their  homes  and 
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make  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  order 
apparently  to  spend  the  best  part  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  in  London. 

Many  things,  says  Sir  Edward,  are  taught  at 
public  schools,  but  he  claims  for  Winchester  that 
it  is  probably  the  only  school  at  which  the  most 
scientific  and  highly  developed  form  of  angling 
can  be  learnt.  In  his  time  the  art  was  not  taught 
at  Winchester,  but  there  were  opportunities  for 
learning  it.  These  had  to  be  seized  with  energy, 
for  though  fishing  was  not  discouraged,  no 
special  facilities  were  given  for  it,  the  hours  both 
for  work  and  for  play  being  arranged  without 
any  reference  to  the  sport.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hour  from  noon  to  one  o’clock  was 
usually  free,  and  that  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
likely  hour  in  which  to  find  trout  rising. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  first  went  to  Winchester  in 
September,  1876.  “Most  boys  probably  look 
forward  to  the  first  days  at  a  public  school  with 
alarm  and  awe;  it  certainly  was  so  with  me,  and 
I  remember  very  well  discussing  this  feeling  with 
a  contemporary  at  a  preparatory  school.”  But 
he  soon  began  to  rejoice  in  the  comparative  free¬ 
dom  of  this  larger  world,  in  the  greater  scope  of 
work  and  games,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  all 
that  was  before  him. 
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He  made  many  plans  during  the  winter  for  the 
opening  of  the  next  fishing  season.  There  were 
the  trout  in  the  waters  of  the  Itchen,  the  boys 
could  watch  them  feeding,  and  young  Grey  saw 
that  numbers  of  them  were  larger  than  any  he 
had  yet  hooked.  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
season,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  he  hurried  as 
soon  as  possible  into  the  water-meadows.  The 
story  of  his  failures  and  successes  is  chiefly  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing,  even  in  his  boyhood,  that 
determination  to  learn  for  himself  by  experience 
which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Thus  it  was  by  experience  that  he  learnt  the 
necessity  of  using  a  dry  fly ;  but  it  was  not  until 
June  of  that  season  that  he  caught  any  trout  of 
reasonable  size. 

For  a  small  annual  payment  anyone  could 
obtain  the  right  to  fish  in  about  half  a  mile  of 
the  river  on  the  part  known  as  “Old  Barge.” 
Here  the  trout  were  extraordinarily  cynical — 
there  is  really  no  other  word  to  use ;  they  had 
been  fished  so  much,  mostly  by  inexpert  anglers, 
that  they  had  become  calmly  indifferent  to  many 
faults  which  would  have  been  instantly  resented 
by  less  experienced  fish. 

Still,  success  could  be  obtained,  though  it  was 
difficult;  and,  besides,  “Old  Barge”  was  a  liberal 
education  for  the  young  angler  in  the  individu- 
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alities  of  trout  in  different  streams.  Thus  close 
by  was  a  mill  pond  containing  trout  of  altogether 
different  habits.  They  rose  best  in  the  evening, 
but  the  schoolboy  had  to  be  indoors  punctually 
at  eight,  which  was  just  a  little  too  soon,  and  Sir 
Edward  observes  feelingly  that  there  was  more 
discipline  to  be  learnt  in  having  to  tear  oneself 
away  just  as  a  rise  began,  than  in  any  other  at 
school, 

Here  is  the  table  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  captures 
of  trout  above  the  limit  of  size,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound,  caught  by  him  at  Winchester  :  — 


1877  ••• 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

1880  ... 


1 


...  13 
...  32 
...  76 


The  figures  show  how  his  dry-fly  education  im¬ 
proved  year  by  year.  In  the  holidays  he  took 
away  with  him  from  the  Itchen  to  distant  rivers 
the  art  of  the  dry  fly,  which  was  then  not  nearly 
so  widely  known  as  it  is  now.  So  it  came  about 
that  in  west-  or  north-country  streams,  in  Ireland, 
or  in  dark,  smooth  water  in  the  Highlands,  he 
was  sometimes  the  first  to  introduce  the  dry  fly, 
“with  results  which  astonished  the  trout.” 

He  concludes:  “It  would  not  be  suitable  for 
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me  to  attempt  to  tell  here  the  full  tale  of  my 
gratitude  to  Winchester,  for  to  do  this  would  lead 
me  into  many  reminiscences  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  angling.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  memory  of  those  days  is  altogether 
happy,  and  that  the  Itchen  and  its  trout  played 
a  part  in  the  happiness  of  them.” 

Sir  Edward  tells  us  nothing  about  fishing  at 
Oxford,  doubtless  because  during  term  time  he 
was  busy  with  other  things,  including,  as  we 
shall  see,  tennis,  and  also  because  such  fishing  as 
is  there  procurable  would  hardly  appeal  to  him. 


CHAPTER  IV 


TENNIS  AND  BALLIOL 

The  other  sport  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  attained  conspicuous  success  is  the  game  of 
real  tennis  (to  be  distinguished  from  lawn  tennis), 
a  game  which  deserves  even  more  than  golf 
the  proud  title  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game. 
His  victories  here  were  such  that  his  name  is 
assured  of  immortality  in  its  records,  quite  apart 
from  his  triumphs  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

Tennis  came  to  us  from  France,  where  it  was 
known  as  “le  jeu  de  paume,”  and  its  organisa¬ 
tion  as  a  game  played  in  enclosed  courts  is 
probably  due  to  King  Charles  V.,  who  had  two 
courts  in  Paris.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
flourished  even  more,  especially  under  Francis 
I.  and  Henri  II.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  was  a  court  at  Windsor  Castle,  while 
Henry  VIII.  had  a  covered  court  at  Richmond, 
there  was  another  at  Oxford;  and  there  were  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  in  London.  The  oldest  now 
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existing  is  that  at  Hampton  Court,  which  was 
the  work  of  Henry  VIII.  some  time  after  the 
year  1526;  it  has  been  altered  and  partly  rebuilt. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  tennis  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  all  of  them  in  the  historical  plays,  where 
the  characters  are  chiefly  kings  and  great  nobles. 
It  has  remained  even  to  this  day  an  aristocratic 
game,  partly  no  doubt  because  the  expense  of 
building  a  court  is  considerable,  partly  because 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  fair  degree  of  skill 
demands  a  good  deal  of  leisure  for  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  player.  The  technicalities  of  the 
game  are  so  great  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
possess  a  language  of  its  own.  Its  excellence  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  unaltered;  the  laws  now  in  vogue 
embody  nearly  all  the  particulars  of  it  as  played 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
For  the  rest,  the  game  is  full  of  the  ancient  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  much  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  written  laws  is  the  subject  of  traditional 
sanctions. 

Both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  tennis  has 
always  flourished,  as  is  shown  by  ancient  records. 
In  1850  T.  Sabin,  who  then  kept  the  Oxford 
court,  instituted  a  prize,  which  has  been  com¬ 
peted  for  annually  ever  since. 
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The  list  of  winners  contains  the  names  of  many 
men  who  achieved  political  distinction.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  won  the  prize  in  1883,  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  in  1885.  As  for  the  Inter- 
University  competition,  Sir  Edward  in  1883  beat 
Mr.  T.  D.  Cobbold,  the  Cambridge  representa¬ 
tive,  by  three  sets  to  love ;  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  J.  Dames  Longworth 
by  three  to  one. 

Sir  Edward,  however,  kept  up  his  tennis  to 
such  purpose  that  in  1889  he  won  the  silver  prize 
of  the  M.C.C.  Club  ;  the  winner  of  the  gold  prize, 
which  meant  the  amateur  championship,  being 
that  versatile  athlete,  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttel¬ 
ton.  Sir  Edward  Grey  won  the  amateur  tennis 
championship  on  May  15,  1896,  defeating  Mr. 
H.  E.  Crawley  by  three  sets  to  two.  In  the  followr- 
ing  year  he  could  not  play  as  he  was  absent  in  the 
West  Indies  with  the  Royal  Commission;  but 
in  May,  1898,  he  again  won  the  championship, 
defeating  Mr.  J.  B.  Gribble  by  three  sets  to 
one. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  matriculated  at  Balliol  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  in  1880.  His  choice 
of  a  college  was  significant.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  to  those  who  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  intellectual  and  social  life 
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of  the  University  the  singular  position  which 
Balliol  occupied,  and  indeed  still  occupies. 
Jowett  had  been  Master  for  ten  years  and  was 
approaching  the  zenith  of  his  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence.  Every  college,  both  at  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge,  has  its  distinguishing  individuality, 
but  Jowett  had  succeeded  in  impressing  on 
Balliol  an  altogether  unique  “ethos.” 

Year  after  year  Balliol  men  appropriated  the 
lion’s  share  of  University  scholarships  and 
prizes,  and  in  the  schools  the  college  generally 
obtained  more  first  classes  than  any  other  col¬ 
lege.  This  was  greatly  due  to  its  extraordinarily 
brilliant  group  of  fellows  and  tutors,  whose 
reputation  was  such  that  the  competition  for  the 
Balliol  scholarships  every  year  attracted  the  best 
boys  from  the  great  public  schools.  In  addition, 
the  Snell  and  other  foundations  brought  to  the 
college  some  of  the  most  brilliant  young  men 
from  the  Scottish  Universities. 

Moreover,  apart  from  any  question  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  there  was  always  a  keen  competition  merely 
for  admission,  and  many  youths  of  ability  pre¬ 
ferred  to  go  to  Balliol  without  a  scholarship  than 
to  any  other  college  with  one.  Every  member 
of  the  college  without  exception  was  obliged  to 
read  for  honours  in  some  school. 

Altogether,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
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Balliol  had  established  a  kind  of  intellectual 
hegemony  in  the  University. 

At  the  same  time  it  did  not  do  badly  on  the 
river  and  at  cricket  and  football — indeed,  the 
sense  of  corporate  life  was  so  strong  that  every 
member  of  the  college  seemed  to  feel  an  impulse 
to  excel  in  that  for  which  he  was  most  fitted. 
The  Master  endeavoured,  so  far  as  the  antagonistic 
conditions  of  modern  life  permitted,  to  carry  out 
the  old  Greek  ideal  of  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  powers  and  capacities  possessed 
by  each  of  his  men.  Thus,  the  scholar  would 
be  encouraged  to  find  relaxation  in  some  athletic 
exercise,  while  the  athlete  would  be  urged  to 
develop  himself  also  on  the  intellectual  side. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  college  was 
not  gained  without  the  customary  penalties,  and 
it  would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  Balliol  men 
were  universally  popular,  especially  among  those 
men  of  other  colleges  who,  having  come  up  to 
the  University  chiefly  to  amuse  themselves,  felt 
unequal  to  the  strain  of  such  a  strenuous  life. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  college  was  emphatically  one  for  young  men 
who,  being  conscious  of  certain  powers  and 
ambitions  which  they  intended  to  realise,  had 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  waste  their  time  at 
the  University. 
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It  is  significant  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  loyal 
and  devoted  Wykehamist  as  he  was,  should  have 
chosen  Balliol  in  preference  to  New  College,  the 
foundation  with  which  Winchester  is  connected 
by  long  and  intimate  ties  of  tradition  and  fellow¬ 
ship.  There  was  a  time  almost  within  living 
memory  when  New  College  was  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  Wykehamists,  just  as  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  was  the  special  possession  of  old 
Etonians.  But  the  hand  of  the  reformer  threw 
open  both  foundations,  with  excellent  results. 
New  College  grew  greatly  in  numbers  and  repu¬ 
tation,  while  her  old  tie  with  Winchester  re¬ 
mained  to  attract  many  of  the  best  boys  every 
year  from  the  school. 

When  Edward  Grey  went  up  to  Balliol, 
the  most  famous  of  the  tutorial  fellows  were 
the  philosopher,  T.  H.  Green,  and  that  fine  and 
finished  scholar,  R.  L.  Nettleship.  Moreover, 
among  the  newest  fellows  was  a  young  York- 
shireman  of  conspicuous  ability  named  Herbert 
Henry  Asquith.  But  the  future  Prime  Minister 
had  already  begun  his  career  at  the  Bar,  and 
was  not  a  tutorial  fellow.  Among  those  tutors 
who  were  not  fellows  the  most  notable  name  is 
that  of  Arnold  Toynbee,  who  lectured  on  political 
economy.  The  bursar  of  the  college  was  Mr. 
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(afterwards  Sir)  Courtenay  Ilbert,  whom  Grey 
was  to  meet  afterwards  in  a  different  field  as 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 

In  law,  the  subject  which  Edward  Grey  took 
for  his  final  school,  the  principal  tutor  was  Sir 
William  Anson,  that  jurist  of  remarkable  ability 
who  was  afterwards  burgess  for  the  University, 
and  was  destined  to  become,  as  a  front  bench 
Unionist,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  opponents 
of  his  old  pupil. 

Among  Edward  Grey’s  contemporaries  at 
Balliol  the  most  distinguished  was  Lord  Curzon, 
who  later  on  preceded  him  in  the  office  of  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Of  diplomatists 
there  were  Cecil  Spring  Rice,  afterwards  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington ;  Rennell  Rodd, 
afterwards  Ambassador  in  Rome;  Louis  du  Pan 
Mallet,  who  was  later  on  to  become  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  private  secretary,  and  then,  as  British 
Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  his  devoted  co¬ 
worker  in  the  difficult  and,  as  it  proved,  vain 
task  of  keeping  Turkey  out  of  the  Great  War. 

Others  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  des¬ 
tined  for  a  diplomatic  career  were  Arthur  Henry 
Hardinge  and  C.  N.  E.  Eliot,  both  of  whom  have 
filled  various  important  posts  in  Europe  and  in 
Africa. 

Of  future  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  most 
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notable  were  Cosmo  Lang,  afterwards  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  and  H.  C.  Beeching,  the  grace¬ 
ful  poet  and  essayist,  who  became  Dean  of 
Norwich. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  one  of  the 
scholars  of  the  college,  J.  A.  Spender,  who  was 
destined  to  take  a  commanding  position  among 
English  journalists,  and  to  prove  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  Liberal  cause. 

Generally  speaking,  the  B.A.  degree  at  Oxford 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  First  Public  and  the 
Second  Public  Examinations,  both  of  which — 
and  especially  the  second — offer  considerable 
choice  of  subject.  These  examinations  are  each 
divided  into  Honours  and  Pass.  Edward  Grey 
sought  honours  in  both,  and  he  obtained  a  second 
class  in  classics  in  the  First  Public  Examination, 
familiarly  known  as  “Mods,”  in  1 88 1 ,  and  a  third 
class  in  the  final  school  of  jurisprudence  in  1884. 

The  Law  School  was  then,  and  still  is,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  law 
and  the  history  of  legal  institutions,  rather  than 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  Courts.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  did 
not  proceed  to  read  for  the  Bar.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  adopt  a  profession,  for  his 
Northumberland  estate  furnished  him  with  quite 
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sufficient  means,  especially  for  a  man  of  his 
simple  tastes.  Nevertheless,  the  reading  for  the 
Law  School  gave  him  an  invaluable  grasp  both 
of  legal  principles  and  of  their  history,  furnish¬ 
ing  indeed  one  of  the  best  possible  preparations 
for  the  Parliamentary  career  on  which  he  had 
already  decided. 

That  he  did  not  obtain  higher  honours  in  his 
final  school  was  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  fact  that  his  grandfather,  Sir  George  Grey, 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  died  in  1882, 
and  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  Fallo- 
don.  His  mind  was  thus  much  distracted,  not 
only  by  his  personal  sorrow,  but  also  by  various 
business  arrangements  and  by  the  new  duties 
laid  upon  him  by  the  estate  and  by  his  position 
as  head  of  his  family. 

There  is  a  story  that  Jowett  pointed  out  to  a 
friend  the  future  Lord  Lansdowne  when  an 
undergraduate  at  Balliol,  observing,  “There  goes 
a  man  who  cannot  help  becoming  Foreign 
Secretary.”  It  is  not  on  record  that  the  famous 
Master’s  foresight  was  equally  accurate  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Grey,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  did  foresee  for  him  a  career  of  great 
usefulness,  if  not  of  positive  distinction,  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 


CHAPTER  V 

MARRIAGE  AND  FIRST  STEPS  IN  POLITICS 

After  he  had  taken  his  degree,  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  duty,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  was 
obviously  to  enter  upon  that  political  career  for 
which  his  hereditary  associations,  as  "well  as  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind,  most  fitted  him. 

His  first  political  appearance  wras  in  July,  1884, 
when  he  was  invited  to  take  the  chair  at  a 
political  meeting  at  Alnwick.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  many  held  all  over  the  country  to  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
throwing  out  the  Franchise  Bill  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  measure  for  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  Both  measures  were  ulti¬ 
mately  passed,  thanks  largely  to  the  sagacity  of 
Queen  Victoria,  who  built  a  bridge  between  the 
rival  party  camps.  But  at  the  time  Liberal  feel¬ 
ing  w'as  very  bitter,  and  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward, 
then  only  twenty-two,  was  asked  to  preside,  shows 
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what  an  impression  the  character  of  the  young 
squire  of  Fallodon  had  already  made  on  the 
people  of  his  county. 

The  local  Liberals  attached  special  importance 
to  the  meeting,  because  Alnwick,  where  it  was 
held,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  feudal  stronghold 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  perhaps  the 
greatest  Conservative  chieftain  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  friends  were  naturally 
anxious  that  he  should  acquit  himself  well,  and 
the  vicar  of  Embleton  wrote  him  a  very  shrewd 
letter  containing  some  gems  of  counsel  for  poli¬ 
tical  aspirants.  The  feeling  of  the  district  is 
shown  by  Creighton’s  incidental  remark,  “It  is 
rather  hard  work  to  keep  Liberalism  respect¬ 
able  in  these  parts,  and  I  have  been  more  political 
than  I  could  have  wished.” 

He  urges  his  young  friend  to  take  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  himself  a  political  personage 
with  a  distinct  line.  For  the  actual  speech  to  be 
made,  Creighton  advises  Sir  Edward  to  aim  at 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  he  would  perhaps 
hit  twenty  minutes,  which  would  do  very  well. 
And  then  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance 
of  having  a  definite  point  to  lead  up  to,  and  of 
having  the  strength  of  mind  to  sit  down  when 
that  point  has  been  made. 
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Sir  Edward  was  so  much  impressed  by  this 
letter  that  he  had  a  kind  of  private  rehearsal  of 
the  speech  with  Creighton — an  incident  which 
afterwards  gave  rise  to  a  foolish  tale  that 
Creighton  was  really  the  author  of  another 
speech  which  obtained  for  Sir  Edward  his 
nomination  as  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Berwick 
division.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Creighton  not  only 
did  not  compose  the  speech,  but  actually  did  not 
approve  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  it. 

The  normal  entry  of  a  young  man  of  good 
birth  and  sufficient  fortune  into  politics  is  usually 
effected  by  the  gate  of  a  private  secretaryship. 
Sir  Edward  became  secretary  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
(afterwards  Lord  Cromer),  then  newly  appointed 
to  that  post  of  British  Agent  in  Egypt  which  he 
was  destined  to  make  so  memorable.  It  was  a 
happy  circumstance  that  the  future  Foreign 
Secretary  should  have  obtained  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  at  close  quarters  of  great  affairs  at  the  very 
elbow  of  the  one  man  who,  as  events  showed, 
possessed  the  power  of  moulding  them  to  his  own 
will. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  no  ordinary  official ; 
he  combined  both  imaginative  insight  and  grasp 
of  detail.  Moreover,  Egypt,  the  theatre  of  his 
activities,  owing  to  the  anomalous  position  occu- 
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pied  by  Great  Britain,  was,  as  it  were,  the 
meeting-place  where  could  be  seen  in  the  shock 
of  collision  the  animosities  and  jealousies  of  all 
Europe.  To  the  British  Agent’s  secretary  were 
laid  bare  some  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  he  was  for  the 
first  time  initiated  into  the  different  ways  in  which 
different  countries  conduct  the  business  of  their 
foreign  relations. 

In  this  summer  of  1884  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had 
been  called  home  from  Cairo  to  serve  on  a  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Powers  convened  to  consider  the 
financial  condition  of  Egypt.  This  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  absurd  law  of 
liquidation,  a  statute  most  ingeniously  contrived 
to  prevent  Egypt  from  ever  paying  her  creditors. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  one  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring’s  secretaries,  was  thus  able  to  observe  at 
close  quarters  a  process  by  which  in  about  twelve 
months  Egypt  was  started  on  the  road  to  solvency 
and  prosperity.  He  saw  that  most  singular  and 
ironical  contrast  —  namely,  that  whereas  the 
spendthrift  Ismail  found  no  difficulty  in  borrow¬ 
ing  millions  on  millions  to  squander  in  useless 
extravagances,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  a  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  in  order  to  get  a  bare  margin 
of  a  million  to  invest  in  irrigation  works.  In 
after  years  Sir  Evelyn  looked  back  on  that  million 
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as  really  the  foundation  stone  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  Egypt. 

Later  on  Sir  Edward  became  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Childers,  when  that  now  half-forgotten 
statesman  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Childers  was  a  chief  whose  ability  commanded 
respect.  Moreover,  the  Treasury,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  central  nerve-ganglion  of  the 
whole  administrative  machine  in  Great  Britain. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  money,  and  so  the 
Treasury  commands  a  pretty  large  window,  from 
which  it  can  survey  the  work  of  every  other 
Government  Department. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  letter  which  Lord 
Northbrook,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring’s  kinsman,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Childers  in  August,  1884,  on  the  subject 
of  the  secretaryship  :  — 

“Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  find  some 
work  as  assistant  private  secretary  (without  pay) 
for  Sir  Edward  Grey  when  Parliament  meets? 
He  has  been  working  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
during  the  Conference,  who  gives  a  very  favour¬ 
able  report  of  his  ability  and  application.  He 
is  very  keen  on  politics,  and  took  the  chair  with 
considerable  success  at  a  meeting  in  support  of 
the  Government  the  other  day  at  Alnwick.  I 
send  you  a  letter  from  Canon  Creighton,  who  is 
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a  very  good  judge,  as  to  the  effect  he  produced. 
Therefore,  I  think  I  may  safely  prophesy  that  he 
would  do  you  no  discredit;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  gain  more  by 
working  with  you  than  with  anyone  else  in  the 
Cabinet.” 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  Conference  on  the 
bankrupt  state  of  Egypt  led  to  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  mission  to  Cairo  and  to  the  London 
Convention  of  1885,  which  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  fortunes  of  modern  Egypt.  It  was  this 
“scrap  of  paper”  which  performed  the  miracle 
of  setting  a  divided,  distracted,  bankrupt  Egypt 
on  the  road  to  becoming  the  prosperous  Sul¬ 
tanate  of  to-day.  Save  in  some  details,  the 
Convention  embodied  the  British  proposals 
made  and  rejected  at  the  earlier  Conference. 

Lord  Northbrook’s  letter  shows  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  played  a  real  part,  by  the  side  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  in  the  spadework  which  was 
destined  to  have  such  great  results ;  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  gladly  accepted  by  Mr.  Childers,  and 
remained  his  secretary  till  the  fall  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  Sir  Edward  Grey  obtained 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  an  altogether 
exceptional  knowledge  of  how  his  country’s 
business  is  conducted,  both  in  foreign  affairs  and 
in  home  administration. 
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Those  three  important  years  were  thus  occu- 
pied  to  the  very  best  advantage ;  and  at  the 
General  Election  of  1885  Sir  Edward  Grey 
entered  Parliament  for  the  Berwick-on-Tweed 
Division. 

Just  after  his  adoption  as  Liberal  candidate 
for  the  division,  he  married,  and  it  is  significant 
that  he  did  not  seek  his  bride  elsewhere  than  in 
his  native  Northumbria.  She  was  Miss  Dorothy 
Widdrington,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Captain 
Shallcross  Fitzherbert  Jackson,  of  the  3rd  Light 
Dragoons,  who  took  the  name  of  Widdrington 
in  1856,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  inherited  the 
estates  of  Newton-on-the-Moor,  near  Alnwick. 
Her  mother  was  Cecilia,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Edward  Gregge-Hopwood,  of  Hopwood  Hall, 
Lancaster. 

The  Widdringtons  were  settled  in  North¬ 
umberland  before  the  Conquest,  and  their  im¬ 
portance  was  increased  by  a  marriage  with  an 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Swinburne  of  Capheaton, 
to  which  the  poet  belonged.  The  first  Lord 
Widdrington  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles 
I.,  and  perished  in  the  battle  of  Wigan,  where, 
in  emulation  of  his  famous  ancestor,  immortalised 
in  the  ballad  of  “Chevy  Chase,”  he  refused  to 
accept  quarter. 

The  fortunes  of  the  house,  however,  declined 
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owing  to  their  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts.  In  the 
rising  of  1715  the  peer  of  that  day  and  two  of 
his  brothers  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Preston,  tried  for  high  treason  with  Lord 
Derwentwater,  and  condemned  to  death.  Though 
the  sentence  was  not  executed,  the  attainder  of 
their  blood  and  property  was  maintained. 

The  marriage  evidently  increased  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  popularity  in  the  county.  Lady  Grey 
took  an  intense  pride  in  her  husband’s  career 
and  fought  all  his  election  contests  with  him. 
Of  that  first  contest,  in  1885,  when  Sir  Edward 
defeated  Lord  Percy  (afterwards  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland),  a  contemporary  observer  writes:  — 
“  Lady  Grey  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fight  as  a 
sort  of  prolonged  honeymoon.  At  the  several 
meetings  at  which  she  appeared  through  the 
division  she  was  always  received  with  much 
cheering,  and  when  the  meetings  ended,  invari¬ 
ably  three  cheers  were  called  for  and  given  to 
Lady  Grey.  Bouquets  were  presented  to  her, 
and  a  stranger  from  a  foreign  country  might 
almost  have  supposed  that  she,  and  not  Sir 
Edward,  was  the  candidate.” 

Lady  Grey  was,  however,  not  content  with 
working  hard  at  the  ordinary  party  organisation, 
but  she  also  ardently  supported  social  move¬ 
ments,  such  as  temperance,  district  nursing,  clubs 
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for  women,  and  boarding  out  for  poor  law  chil¬ 
dren.  Her  position  among  these  sturdy  North¬ 
umbrians  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  described  merely 
as  popularity.  It  was  the  result  partly  of  her 
personal  charm,  partly  of  reverence  for  her 
deeper  qualities  of  heart  and  sympathy. 

The  occasion  of  Sir  Edward’s  first  election  to 
Parliament  was  memorable  for  many  reasons. 
The  last  achievement  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Ministry,  which  had  come  into  office  on  the  great 
Liberal  wave  of  1880,  had  been  to  extend  the 
franchise  almost  as  far  as  manhood  suffrage. 
There  were  not  wanting  pessimists  who  pro¬ 
phesied  that  the  downfall  of  England  was  im¬ 
minent,  and  it  was  at  least  certain  that  enormous 
changes,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  in 
store. 

The  General  Election  of  1885  disclosed  a 
strong  Conservative  reaction,  but  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  boroughs,  and  it  was  not  strong  enough. 
The  agricultural  labourer  in  the  counties  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  party  who  had  given  him 
the  vote.  The  Liberals  found  themselves  with 
a  majority  over  the  Conservatives,  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  not  large  enough  to  make  them  inde¬ 
pendent;  and  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  which 
had,  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
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returned  from  the  polls  considerably  reinforced, 
was  in  the  pleasing  position  of  holding  the 
balance. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  candidature  gave  Creighton 
much  pleasure.  “If  you  win,”  he  wrote  to  his 
old  pupil,  “against  Percy,  you  will  have  won  a 
big  event  and  will  be  a  marked  person.”  The 
candidate  was  urged  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
questions,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  which 
besets  candidates  to  say  things  they  do  not  quite 
mean,  and  then  disappoint  their  constituents  by 
hedging. 

Sir  Edward’s  address  to  the  electors  was  not 
approved,  and  Creighton  said,  “  If  I  were  a  voter 
for  North  Northumberland,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  could  vote  for  you  on  the  strength  of  it.” 
Politics  seemed  to  him  to  be  degenerating  into  a 
game  of  brag.  Legislative  changes  of  no  import¬ 
ance  were  proposed,  and  no  one  cared  for  capable 
administration  and  wise  statesmanship,  which 
were  both  lost  arts.  Was  the  coming  democracy 
going  to  turn  Parliament  into  a  large  vestry  ? 
England  was  in  difficulties  in  every  part  of  her 
Empire;  she  was  isolated  in  Europe;  she  was 
neither  liked  nor  trusted.  The  democracy  must 
be  told  these  things  till  it  had  grasped  them.  It 
would  not  save  its  Indian  Empire  by  reforming 
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the  House  of  Lords.  The  duty  of  a  politician 
was  to  educate  the  people,  and  not  to  obey  them. 

Grey’s  success  at  the  polls  nevertheless  de¬ 
lighted  Creighton.  He  saw  that  the  House  of 
Commons  needed  men  of  high  character  and  firm 
principle,  who  would  not  be  blown  about  by 
every  blast  of  popular  doctrine. 

All  through  Creighton’s  letters  to  Grey,  one  is 
struck  by  constant  flashes  of  prophetic  foresight. 
For  instance,  in  one  letter  he  propounds  a  scheme 
for  a  great  Council  of  the  Empire,  with  Home 
Rule  for  the  component  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  adds  drily,  “  I  commend  this  to 
you  as  a  plan  to  expose  to  your  future  constitu¬ 
ents,  but  they  would  think  you  were  crazy.” 

And  in  another  letter  he  anticipates  that  in  the 
new  Parliament  there  will  be  little  chance  for 
young  Members.  “This  is  an  increasing  evil, 
and  in  a  balanced  state  of  parties  becomes  more 
inevitable” — a  forecast  which  time  has  certainly 
justified. 

The  new  Member,  on  his  side  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  evidently  explained  to  Creighton  his 
political  objections  to  squires  and  parsons,  for 
Creighton  pleads  in  answer  that,  though  they  are 
not  wise  bodies  of  men,  a  great  many  clergy  are 
Liberals  still,  and  intend  to  remain  so. 

Seven  years  Sir  Edward  served  in  Parliament 
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as  a  private  Member — years  of  watching  and 
preparation,  during  which  he  spoke  seldom  and 
with  all  the  more  effect  for  that  reason. 

On  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  he  broke 
his  habitual  silence,  in  November,  1888,  he 
received  this  charming  word  of  approval  from 
Creighton  :  — 

“I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  your  speech 
last  night.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent 
example  of  the  way  in  which  a  young  Member 
can  do  something  towards  heightening  the  tone 
of  politics  by  insisting  that  principle  is  higher 
than  party.  And  the  admirable  way  in  which 
you  did  it  enabled  you  to  act  without  any  strain 
upon  the  loyalty  which  party  government 
renders  necessary.  There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  thoughtful  persons  who  mourn  over 
the  shock  which  public  morality  has  received 
through  an  undue  development  of  Parliamentary 
tactics.  They  look  vainly  for  consistency  and 
adherence  to  principles.  By  such  a  body  of 
men,  who  are  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  of 
increasing  importance,  such  action  as  yours  will 
be  highly  appreciated.” 

Another  letter  which  Creighton  wrote  to  his 
old  pupil  in  the  same  year  was  the  result  of  a 
journey  to  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.  He  could 
hardly  have  imagined  that  he  was  addressing  a 
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future  Foreign  Secretary  when  he  wrote  that 
Montenegro,  a  mere  Russian  dependency,  did 
not  convince  him  that  small  independent  States 
were  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  Creighton 
was  favourably  impressed  by  Austria  as  a 
civilised  and  governing  Power.  Austrians  were, 
he  said,  much  better  rulers  than  the  North  Ger¬ 
mans;  and  on  his  way  back  he  was  appalled  at 
the  evidences  of  German  tyranny  in  Alsace. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  UNDER  SECRETARY 

“Shave  Lord  Salisbury,’’  said  a  distinguished 
politician,  “and  you  alter  the  history  of  Europe.” 
Certainly  the  succession  of  Lord  Rosebery,  clean 
shaven,  and  with  his  debonair  look  of  youthful¬ 
ness,  to  the  Foreign  Office  seemed  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  So,  too,  with  Lord 
Rosebery’s  first  lieutenant.  His  singularly 
youthful,  almost  boyish,  appearance  has  been  a 
great  advantage  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  half-conscious  feeling  among  the 
public  that  the  ripe  experience  of  age  may  be 
too  dearly  purchased  by  its  frequent  impervious¬ 
ness  to  new  ideas.  In  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
found  the  ideal  combination  of  comparative 
youth  with  sound  judgment.  Sir  Edward  indeed 
is  perfectly  described  in  Milton’s  famous  line 
about  Sir  Harry  Vane  as  being  “Young  in  years, 
but  in  sage  counsels  old.” 
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A  blunt  stranger  once  asked  early  in  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  career,  “What  kind  of  a  fellow 
is  this  man  Grey  ?  Has  he  got  any  blood  in 
his  veins — anything  of  the  real  old  stingo,  or  is 
he  as  grey  by  nature  as  in  name?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  recalls  the  story  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
another  Northumbrian  statesman,  once  said  of 
Sir  Edward:  “Some  think  he  is  as  black  as 
the  devil,  others  believe  him  to  be  as  white  as 
an  angel.  In  fact,  he  is  neither;  he  is  just  Grey.” 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  only  thirty  when  he 
became  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  fourth  and  last  Ministry  of 
1892.  This  office  is  one  of  peculiar  importance, 
especially  when,  as  in  Sir  Edward’s  case,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  office  is  far  more  coveted  than  any  other  of 
the  Under  Secretaryships,  and  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  most  ambitious  politicians  to  any 
subordinate  portfolio  in  the  Cabinet  itself. 

It  is  one  of  the  happiest  coincidences  of 
political  life  that  in  February,  1915,  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  war,  Sir  Edward  Grey  should  have 
had  Mr.  Neil  Primrose,  the  son  of  his  old  chief 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  his  Under  Secretary 
in  turn. 

Sir  Edward’s  position  on  first  taking  office 
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was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  because,  though 
he  was  known  to  be  in  cordial  agreement  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  chief,  Lord  Rosebery, 
it  was  by  no  means  so  clear  that  that  policy 
enjoyed  the  full  sympathy  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Before  his  accession  to  office  Sir 
Edward  had,  as  we  have  seen,  spoken  but 
seldom  in  the  House,  and  his  ability  was  not 
generally  appreciated  among  the  Liberal  rank 
and  file;  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  surprise 
and  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  so  young  and  apparently  untried  a  man 
to  this  important  office. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Edward  quickly  justified 
his  appointment.  He  overcame  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  with  a  tact  and  urbanity  worthy 
of  an  old  Parliamentary  hand.  To  his  natural 
advantages  of  person  and  manner  he  added  a 
curious  impression  of  reserve  strength  which 
won  for  him  almost  immediately  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  House  is  probably  the  most  critical 
assembly  in  the  world,  and  outsiders  are  often 
surprised  to  find  how  different  is  its  estimate 
of  quite  a  number  of  politicians  who  are  re¬ 
garded  in  the  country  as  very  great  personages 
indeed.  Of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  however,  the 
judgment  of  his  countrymen  both  in  and  out  of 
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the  House  has  been  singularly  unanimous,  and 
that  is  largely  because  he  seems  to  personify 
just  those  qualities  of  honesty,  straightforward¬ 
ness,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  duty,  however 
exacting,  which  have  been  held  in  honour  by 
Britons  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Though  he  was  so  young,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  not  the  youngest  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  on  record,  for  both  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  late  Lord  Derby  held  the 
office  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  With  his 
beardless  and  boyish  yet  magisterially  serious 
face,  he  was  described  by  a  House  of  Commons 
wit  as  “the  gravest  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  indis¬ 
cretions.” 

It  is  impossible  to  help  dwelling  on  Sir 
Edward’s  face,  for  it  is  so  unusually  clear  an 
indication  of  his  character  and  personality. 
The  prominent  aquiline  nose,  the  firm  yet 
mobile  and  sensitive  mouth,  the  strong  yet 
delicately  moulded  chin  and  lower  jaw,  above 
all,  the  meditative  deep-set  eyes,  give  an  impres¬ 
sion  both  of  race  and  of  high  intellectual  dis¬ 
tinction. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Cowen,  a  great  Parliamentary  figure  of 
the  Victorian  era,  and  a  very  shrewd  judge  of 
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men,  recognised  in  the  face  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
the  type  of  countenance  characteristic  of  the 
rulers  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Disraeli’s  witty  description  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  character  as  being  “unrelieved  by 
a  single  vice,”  seems  even  more  applicable  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  Just  as  in  his  love  of  country 
life  and  pursuits  he  has  kept  his  bodily  frame 
ever  fit  by  his  successes  in  manly  sports,  so 
also  with  his  mind,  which  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  sinewy  strength  and  flexibility  which  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  many  a  diplomatic 
struggle. 

The  House  found  Sir  Edward’s  oratory 
curiously  like  his  face.  There  were  no  secrets 
in  it,  nothing  difficult  to  understand,  and  what¬ 
ever  eloquence  it  possessed  was  due  to  a  certain 
almost  disdainful  abandonment  of  rhetorical 
artifices.  His  way  of  marshalling  his  facts 
revealed  an  orderly  mind,  and  his  power  of 
vivid  and  pointed  expression  showed  no  small 
literary  gifts.  Above  all,  the  speaker  never 
broke  out,  was  never  betrayed  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  into  saying  more  than  he  in¬ 
tended,  but  always  remained  in  perfect  control 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  subject.  Some 
Members  might  have  liked  more  abandon,  more 
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enthusiasm,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  interests  of  the  country  would  have  bene¬ 
fited  thereby.  He  has  a  quality  more  valuable, 
especially  in  his  position,  than  fervour. 

All  those  qualified  to  judge  would  probably 
agree  that  Sir  Edward  has  been  excelled  by 
none  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  power  ot 
persuasiveness.  His  exposition  of  his  subject, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  so  luminous,  reasonable, 
moderate,  and  judicial  that  it  soon  appears 
almost  impossible  for  any  sane  person  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  speaker’s  conclusions. 

When  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  speaking,  he  looks 
the  incarnation  of  absolute  composure,  and  yet 
he  is  really  highly  nervous,  especially  in  the 
opening  moments.  The  tell-tale  hands  are  never 
quiet ;  at  one  moment  he  grasps  the  lapels  of  his 
coat,  next  he  puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
then  he  plays  with  his  watch-chain.  But  these 
indications  of  internal  emotion  become  less 
frequent  as  the  speech  goes  on. 

His  speeches,  moreover,  show  signs  of 
careful,  though  not  too  elaborate,  preparation. 
They  reveal  the  thinker  rather  than  the  orator, 
and  it  was  a  shrewd  critic  who  observed  that 
“Sir  Edward  Grey  does  not  start  on  long 
fishing  excursions  for  nothing.”  His  thorough¬ 
ness  is  revealed  even  in  those  occasional  orations 
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for  which  he  might  be  pardoned  for  trusting  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  was  invited  to 
distribute  the  prizes  to  some  art  students  in  a 
northern  town.  On  that  occasion,  instead  of 
the  customary  brief  platitudes,  the  audience  to 
their  great  delight  were  treated  to  a  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  various  well-known  artists,  with 
a  special  reference  to  Turner’s  place  in  art. 
The  address,  which  was  delivered  without  a 
single  note,  must  have  entailed  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  and  a  certain  amount  of  special 
reading. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  first  term  of  office  lasted 
from  August,  1892,  to  June,  1895.  In  March, 
1894,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
as  Prime  Minister  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was 
himself  succeeded  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord 
Kimberley.  Sir  Edward  had  thus  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  originating  or  guiding  British  foreign 
policy.  He  could  give  important  help,  particu¬ 
larly  in  recommending  the  decisions  of  his  chiefs 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  not  for 
him  to  exercise  any  determining  influence  on 
those  decisions.  Rather  was  it  for  him  a  time 
for  studying  at  close  quarters  the  whole  complex 
machinery  of  foreign  relations. 
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On  the  whole  it  was  a  peaceful  period,  broken 
only  by  a  difference  with  France  on  the  subject 
of  Siam.  This  at  one  time  threatened  to  become 
critical,  but  was  in  the  end  happily  adjusted. 

Creighton,  who  had  the  year  before  become 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  felt  a  characteristically 
patriotic  satisfaction  in  his  old  pupil’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  is  shown  by  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Grey,  which  is  printed  in  Mrs.  Creighton’s 
biography  :  — 

“I  will  not  inflict  a  letter  upon  Ed¬ 
ward;  that  would  be  unkind.  But  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  how  I  am  interested  in 
his  political  progress.  He  has  had  real  good 
fortune,  for  he  is  not  bound  to  mix  himself  up 
with  the  claptrap  which  is  mistaken  for  politics, 
but  is  concerned  with  the  real  thing.  For 
politics  really  consist  in  foreign  politics.  In 
internal  matters  Parliament  can  only  register 
popular  demand  :  and  as  statesmen  have  left 
off  attempting  to  direct  and  form  popular 
opinion,  their  skill  consists  in  dragging  into 
the  foreground  something  which  they  think  will 
suit  their  game. 

“But  in  foreign  affairs  it  is  not  so.  Problems 
are  set  and  have  to  be  solved  by  wisdom.  The 
future  of  England  very  little  depends  on  in- 
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ternal  changes.  But  the  whole  of  the  artificial 
basis  of  English  life  depends  on  England’s 
foreign  relationships,  and  he  who  maintains 
them  wisely  will  be  seen  to  be  the  truest  patriot. 
Therefore  I  rejoice  that  Edward  has  a  worthy 
task,  in  which  he  need  not  sacrifice  integrity, 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  maintain  nowadays.  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  harder  now  than  at  any 
other  time;  but  men  are  more  conscious  now 
than  of  old  of  the  sacrifice,  and  suffer  more  in 
consequence.” 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  House  in 
March,  1893,  illustrates  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
position  as  a  Liberal  Imperialist. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  never 
wavered  from  his  conviction  as  a  convinced 
Little  Englander,  challenged  the  whole  East 
African  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  vote 
for  Sir  G.  Portal’s  mission  to  Uganda.  Now 
the  importance  of  Uganda  at  that  time  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
Germany  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Gladstone  countered  the  attack 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  by  declaring  that  the  Portal 
mission  was  solely  one  of  inquiry,  and  that  all 
permanent  arrangements  would  be  subject  to 
the  free  decision  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Labouchere’s  amendment  was  rejected 
by  an  enormous  majority,  but  this  did  not  close 
the  incident,  for  on  the  following  day  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  in  answer  to  a  challenge,  declared 
that  if  Great  Britain  quitted  Uganda  the  slave 
trade  would  revive.  The  evacuation  of  the 
country,  he  added,  meant  for  certain  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  not  only  of  the  missionaries  but  of  the 
natives,  and  the  Government,  in  choosing  to 
remain,  had  pursued  the  only  possible  course. 

Naturally  Mr.  Labouchere  was  quick  to 
declare  that  the  Under  Secretary  had  thrown 
over  Mr.  Gladstone.  This,  of  course,  brought 
up  the  Prime  Minister,  who  showed  his  cus¬ 
tomary  mastery  of  dialectics.  While  speaking 
encouragingly  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  a  young 
politician  who  had  taken  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  his  own  opinion — an  expression 
he  did  not  regret — he  explained  that  the  question 
was  full  of  difficult  problems,  on  eleven  of  which 
the  Government  had  not  yet  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  come  to  a  decision.  He  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  right  upon 
certain  points  on  which  he  had  dwelt  in  his 
speech,  but  he  could  not  see  that  any  further 
discussion  on  the  subject  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thus  contrived  to  “save  the 
face”  of  his  Under  Secretary,  and  still  more 
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that  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  the  responsible 
Minister,  while  at  the  same  time  silencing, 
rather  than-  satisfying,  the  extreme  Radicals. 

The  story  of  the  subsequent  development  of 
Uganda,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  East 
African  Protectorate,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Empire;  and  though 
in  certain  details,  notably  in  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  the  Foreign  Office  laid  itself 
open  to  criticism,  the  total  result  more  than 
justified  the  insight  and  perspicacity  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  of  his  chief.  The  solid 
benefits  of  their  policy  were  strikingly  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  Great  War  so  far  as 
it  affected  Africa.  If  Uganda  had  been  left 
to  her  own  resources  at  that  critical  moment 
in  1893,  the  results  would  certainly  have 
been  to  the  benefit  of  Germany,  and  not  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Baganda  themselves  or  to  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  “COLD  SHADES”  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Lord  Rosebery’s  Government  fell  in  June, 
1895,  and  the  general  election  which  followed 
placed  the  Unionists  in  power  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  Sir  Edward  Grey  accord¬ 
ingly  passed  with  his  colleagues  into  those  “cold 
shades  of  Opposition”  where  they  were  destined 
to  linger  for  over  ten  years. 

Those  years  were  highly  eventful  in  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord 
Salisbury,  bearded  as  of  yore,  took  up  the  reins 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  had  immediately 
to  deal  with  serious  questions  in  Turkey,  China, 
and  Venezuela.  But  the  Jameson  Raid,  promptly 
disavowed  though  it  was  by  Great  Britain, 
eclipsed  every  other  question  because  it  elicited 
the  German  Emperor’s  famous  telegram  to 
President  Kruger.  Thus  was  sown  the  seed 
which  was  destined  to  bear  terrible  fruit  in  the 
prolonged  struggle  of  the  South  African  War. 

34 
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1  his  is  not  the  place  to  revive  old  and  bitter 
memories.  It  is  enough  to  record  that,  however 
strongly  Sir  Edward  Grey  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  diplomacy  in  his  dealings  with 
Mr.  Kruger,  when  once  the  die  was  cast  and  war 
became  inevitable,  he  gave  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  his  full  support. 

To  the  Liberal  party  these  years  brought  great 
searchings  of  heart.  The  left  wing,  including 
such  convinced  “Little  Englanders”  as  Mr. 
Labouchere,  raised  the  banner  of  advanced 
Radicalism  in  revolt  against  Lord  Rosebery’s 
leadership.  Sir  Edward  Grey  naturally  remained 
faithful  to  his  old  chief,  and  he  definitely  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Liberal  Imperial  League, 
which  he  assisted  in  founding  with  Mr.  Asquith, 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Haldane,  Sir  H.  Fowler  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Wolverhampton),  and  other  influ¬ 
ential  members  of  the  party.  The  “Liberal 
Imps.”  as  they  were  facetiously  called,  were 
suspected  of  desiring,  like  Lord  Rosebery, 
to  wipe  Home  Rule  off  the  Liberal  slate.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Sir  Edward  Grey  felt  that  public  opinion 
was  not  then  ripe  for  the  full  concession  of 
the  Irish  demand.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  question  show's  that  his  judgment  wjas 
sound. 
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At  the  end  of  1896  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  work  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance.  For  some  time  past  the  colonies 
of  the  West  Indies  had  been  suffering  severely 
from  trade  depression  which  was  obviously 
caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  competition  of 
bounty-fed  sugar.  When  the  system  of  bounties 
was  greatly  extended  by  Continental  Powers,  the 
absolute  ruin  of  these  sugar-producing  islands 
became  only  a  question  of  time. 

Unfortunately  for  these  colonies,  their  sad 
plight  raised  questions  of  economic  theory  which 
had  become  battle-cries  for  party  politicians — - 
indeed,  the  whole  issue  of  Free  Trade  versus  Pro¬ 
tection  was  substantially  involved.  As  always 
happens  in  these  cases,  not  only  were  the  best 
remedies  for  the  evil  in  dispute,  but  about  the 
very  extent  of  the  evil  people  differed  widely. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  therefore  decided  to  nomin¬ 
ate  a  small  Royal  Commission  to  go  out 
and  take  evidence  on  the  spot  in  order  to 
ascertain  all  the  facts  and  to  propose  adequate 
remedies. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  the  only  active  politician 
to  be  nominated,  the  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  being  General  Sir  Henry  Norman  and 
Sir  David  Barbour,  a  distinguished  Indian 
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official.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Sydney  Olivier  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  first  to  British 
Guiana,  and  thence  they  were  conveyed  in 
H.M.S.  Talbot  early  in  February,  1897,  to 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  St.  Ivitts-Nevis,  and  Jamaica.  In  Bar¬ 
bados  Sir  Edward  was  particularly  interested,  for 
his  great-grandfather  had  been  Governor  there 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  inquiries 
in  each  of  these  colonies  occupied  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  until  the  middle  of  April,  when,  on  their 
way  home,  they  proceeded  to  New  York  and 
obtained  information  there  regarding  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  Com¬ 
mission  held  altogether  forty-five  formal  meet¬ 
ings,  and  examined  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  eighty  witnesses  of  all  classes  and  occupa¬ 
tions. 

The  work  was  of  a  kind  which  made  a  peculiar 
appeal  to  a  man  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  nature. 
Lady  Grey  shared  his  interest,  and  though  she 
did  not  accompany  him  to  every  one  of  the  is¬ 
lands,  she  lived  for  some  time  in  Dominica  in  a 
cottage  among  the  hills.  Her  choice  is  easily 
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understood,  for  this  little  island  of  less  than  three 
hundred  square  miles  is  not  inferior  in  the  natural 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery  to  any  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous, 
rising  in  places  to  six  thousand  feet,  the  steep 
cliffs  reaching  toi  the  water’s  edge ;  hot  sulphur 
springs  and  a  boiling  lake  reveal  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  island.  Vegetation  is  abundant, 
and  there  are  many  streams  and  forests,  while 
the  climate,  though  hot,  is  equable  and  the  nights 
are  cool. 

At  the  time  when  Lady  Grey  lived  in  her  little 
cottage  there  were  only  twenty-five  miles  of  road 
in  the  whole  island,  the  out-stations  being  con¬ 
nected  by  nothing  but  steep  bridle  paths.  Over 
both  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Grey  these  islands 
exercised  an  irresistible  fascination,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  wonderful  natural  beauties,  but 
also  for  their  historical  associations.  Here  in 
these  waters  were  fought  some  of  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  actions  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy. 

To  Sir  E'dward  himself  there  was  the  added 
interest  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  islands, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  of  a  kind  to  call 
forth  feelings  of  deep  compassion,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  offered  fascinating  possibilities  for 
the  exercise  of  paternal  government. 
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No  one  can  doubt  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  firm 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  in 
general,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  his  practical 
side  as  an  administrator  that  he  would  never 
allow  himself  to  ride  a  theory  to  death.  A  purely 
academic  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
would  undoubtedly  have  dictated  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  these  islands  to  all  the  consequences  of 
their  inability  to  produce  sugar  at  a  sufficiently 
low  price.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  able  to  recommend  various  measures 
of  relief,  including  Imperial  grants  and  loans 
amounting  to  large  amounts  in  the  aggregate, 
together  with  the  encouragement  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  besides  sugar,  the  creation  of  a  class  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  the  improvement  of 
means  of  communication. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour  were, 
however,  unable  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  that  the  injurious 
effect  of  bounty-fed  sugar  should  be  combated  by 
putting  countervailing  duties  on  it  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  bounty.  Still,  it  will  be  seen  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pure  theorist  Sir 
Edward  Grey  went  pretty  far  in  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  involved  considerable  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 
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On  the  whole,  the  report  of  Sir  Edward  and  his 
colleagues  marked  a  real  epoch  in  the  history  of 
these  islands.  To  a  great  extent  their  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  carried  out,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  process  of  ruin  and  decay  has  been 
checked  and  no  small  measure  of  prosperity  has 
returned. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ART  AND  MYSTERY  OF  DIPLOMACY 

In  many  ways  the  reputation  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  obtained  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  English  politics.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  he  himself  ever  consciously  lifted 
a  finger  to  promote  it,  and  the  public,  who  are 
much  shrewder  about  these  things  than  many 
politicians  imagine,  were  quick  to  grasp  the 
fact. 

Democracies  are  often  criticised  for  their  fickle¬ 
ness  in  throwing  aside  their  leaders,  but  closer 
study  of  any  particular  case  generally  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  populace  has  not  really  been 
deceived  at  all  by  the  familiar  arts  of  self-adver¬ 
tisement,  but  has  been  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  use  a  particular  man  or  group  of  men  to 
achieve  a  particular  object.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  British  democracy  that  Sir  Edward 
has  not  suffered,  but  rather  gained,  in  his  political 
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career  by  his  almost  ostentatious  contempt  for 
the  familiar  methods  of  capturing  the  suffrages 
of  the  populace. 

In  theory  Sir  Edward  would  seem  to  have 
many  disqualifications  and  but  few  advantages 
for  the  position  of  a  popular  leader,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  at  this  moment  so  plainly  marked 
out  to  succeed  Mr.  Asquith  as  the  chieftain  of 
the  Liberal  host. 

If  we  look  back  no  further  than  the  recollection 
of  persons  now  living,  we  see  in  such  figures  as 
Lord  John  Russell,  Brougham,  Disraeli,  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Chamberlain  certain  outstanding  quali¬ 
ties  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  plainly  lacks. 
These  men  all  possessed  a  greater  or  less  share 
of  personal  magnetism,  as  well  as  more  than  a 
little  of  that  fanaticism,  real  or  simulated,  which 
enables  a  party  leader  to  gather  up  and  give 
concrete  form  to  the  varied  hopes,  longings,  and 
aspirations  of  vast  masses  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  the  contrary,  though  his 
personality  is  intensely  attractive  in  private  life, 
is  not  prone  to  show  that  side  of  himself  on  the 
public  platform.  Above  all,  he  is  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  a  fanatic.  Cold,  measured,  even  frigid 
in  speech,  rarely  rising  to  any  note  of  enthusiasm, 
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he  seems  rather  the  embodiment  of  plain 
commonsense. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  marvellous  gifts, 
was  seldom  able  to  see  more  than  one  side  of 
any  question,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  seems  to  see 
every  side,  and  his  decision,  whatever  it  may  be, 
carries  corresponding  weight.  But  this  is  not 
to  say  that  Sir  Edward  is  a  balancing,  hesitating 
politician  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  a  more  genuine  and  fervent 
Radical  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  one  of  the  little  ironies  of  his  career  that 
the  criticism  and  the  hostile  attacks  from  which 
he  has  been  by  no  means  exempt  should  have 
come  almost  exclusively  from  members  of  his 
own  party.  This  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the 
compliments  he  has  received  from  his  political 
opponents  for  his  conduct  of  foreign  policy;  for 
these  compliments  have  tended  to  make  him 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  thorough-paced  Radicals 
whose  views  on  home  questions  he  fully  shares. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  short-lived  Rosebery 
Government,  and  later,  during  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  administration,  and  even 
down  to  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  House 
of  Lords  became  acute,  he  was  more  than 
suspected  of  being  a  Whig.  Here  we  may  see 
the  large  patriotism  of  the  man.  He  knew,  he 
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realised  intensely,  the  paramount  importance  of 
continuity  in  foreign  policy,  and  he  bore  both 
embarrassing  eulogies  and  unfounded  suspicions 
with  equanimity  for  the  sake  of  his  country. 

It  is  patriotism  in  the  largest  sense  which 
supplies  the  key  to  Sir  Edward’s  whole  career. 
For  the  ordinary  game  of  politics,  as  played  by 
scores  of  men  who  are  often  not  bad  fellows  in 
their  way,  he  has  no  taste— even,  it  would  seem, 
no  understanding.  We  might  search  his 
speeches  in  vain  for  anything  like  the  ordinary 
party  “score,”  just  as  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  any  touch  of  the  demagogue,  of  truckling  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  mob. 

Certainly  no  small  part  of  the  total  impression 
produced  by  his  personality  is  attributable  to 
his  sportsmanship.  Englishmen  have  often  been 
accused  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
sport,  and  of  allowing  mere  skill  in  games  to 
unlock  many  doors  which  should  only  be  opened 
by  efficiency.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  term 
sportsman  is  often  sadly  misapplied,  but  the 
career  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  suggests  that  true 
sportsmanship  is,  after  all,  no  small  part  of 
practical  efficiency.  There  is  at  least  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  those  truly  sportsmanlike 
qualities,  that  instinctive  straightness,  and  that 
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delicate  sense  of  honour,  which  have  endeared 
him  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  have  also  been 
the  foundations  of  his  success  amid  the  windings 
and  pitfalls  of  foreign  policy. 

All  through  the  history  of  diplomacy  there 
have  been  many  examples  of  the  collision  of  a 
perfectly  simple,  straightforward  mind  with 
crafty,  astute,  and  ruses  intelligences,  in  which 
the  latter  have  come  off  second  best.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  brought  to  his  business  of  conducting  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  country  a  remarkable  degree 
of  directness  and  sincerity.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  invariably  put  all  his  cards  on  the  table. 
But  he  was,  and  is,  much  more  of  the  plain 
Englishman  than  was,  for  instance,  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  inheritor  of  the 
traditions  of  the  older  diplomacy,  and  a  true  cos¬ 
mopolitan  by  birth  and  training. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  a  natural 
transition  to  estimate  the  nature  and  also  the 
limitations  of  that  curious  machine  known  as 
diplomacy,  in  the  direction  of  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life. 

The  popular  conception  of  diplomacy  as  a 
delightful  career  in  which  a  man  spends  his  days 
in  concluding  secret  treaties,  and  his  nights  in 
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dancing  with  princesses  of  exquisite  beauty,  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

In  the  lower  ranks  of  the  service,  as  every  book 
of  diplomatic  memoirs  abundantly  shows,  a  great 
deal  of  hard  and  dull  work  is  the  rule;  it  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  made  a  charge  against  the 
service  that  by  the  time  a  man  reaches  a  really 
responsible  position  his  originality  and  elasticity 
of  mind  have  been  crushed  out  of  him  by  the 
deadening  effect  of  official  routine. 

As  for  the  social  amusements,  the  balls  and 
parties  which  are  often  supposed  to  occupy  the 
valuable  time  of  young  attaches,  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been,  and  is  continually,  written 
and  talked.  Obviously,  social  gifts  and  social 
presentableness  are  more  important  in  the  case 
of  men  who  stand  for  Britain  in  a  foreign  capital 
than  they  are  in  the  case  of  other  Civil  Servants 
who  work  at  home.  But  it  is  certainly  not  true 
that  otherwise  incompetent  men  are  ever  kept  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  merely  because  they 
possess  social  qualifications — in  fact,  the  service 
has  a  very  expressive  term  for  gentlemen  of  this 
type;  they  are  called  “rockets.” 

Quite  another  matter  is  the  secrecy  of  diplo¬ 
macy;  and  here  novelists  and  playwrights  are 
on  firmer  ground,  though  in  their  compulsory 
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search  for  “situations”  they  necessarily  exagger¬ 
ate.  Still,  it  is  true  that  a  country  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  secret  engagements  of  which  all  but 
a  very  few  of  its  citizens  may  be  completely 
ignorant,  and  Socialists,  who  regard  diplomacy 
as  the  obedient  tool  of  capitalism,  are  particularly 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  a  system  under 
which  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

There  is  not  even  at  Westminster  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  the  only  security  which 
the  nation  has  against  such  commitments  is,  first, 
the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  for  the  time  being,  and,  secondly,  his 
ultimate  responsibility  to  Parliament.  Not  for 
a  long  time  has  a  British  Minister  been  im¬ 
peached,  but  impeachment  is  by  no  means 
obsolete. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  no  direct 
Parliamentary  control  has  ever  been  set  up,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  British  dislike  of  secret 
diplomacy  has  been  very  strong  ever  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  may  perhaps  be  dated, 
so  far  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  assigned 
to  a  definite  event,  from  the  amazing  disclosure 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Ralph 
Montague,  the  British  representative  at  the  Court 
of  Paris,  of  the  secret  Treaty  of  Dover. 
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Montague  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  and, 
rising  in  his  place,  he  read  aloud  an  application 
made  by  King  Charles  II.  for  the  arrears  of  the 
pension  money  which,  by  this  Treaty  of  1670, 
Louis  XIV.  had  agreed  to  pay. 

A  diplomatist  of  great  experience  has  left  it 
on  record  that  one  of  the  tribulations  attaching 
to  diplomatic  life  are  the  average  small  fry  of 
the  service.  Writing  in  1902,  he  says  that  with 
certain  brilliant  exceptions  they  are  persons  of 
fewer  social  resources  than  pretensions,  and  this 
had  been  rather  aggravated  of  late  years  by  the 
fact  that  the  service  was  partly  recruited — notably 
in  Republican  France  —  from  a  somewhat 
different  class  of  society. 

“At  the  same  time  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  yearly  increasing  stress  of  serious  work 
thrown  upon,  and  the  solid  acquirements  now 
required  of,  the  junior  diplomatist,  have  con¬ 
siderably  raised  his  intellectual  level,  even 
though  from  the  purely  social  point  of  view  he 
may  not  be  as  pleasant  and  polished  a  trifler  as 
he  was  in  the  good  old  easy-going  days  of  my 
youth.” 

The  same  diplomatist,  writing  a  few  years 
later,  declares  that  ability  alone  will  not  suffice 
to  ensure  success  in  the  service. 
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“In  no  profession,  perhaps,  is  the  man  whom 
his  duties  keep  constantly  abroad  more  dependent 
on  the  solicitude  and  backing  of  friends  and 
connections  at  home.  Given  equal  abilities  and 
qualifications,  the  race  will  be  with  the  competitor 
whose  interests  are  carefully  looked  after  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Real  merit  makes  its  way  in  diplomacy 
as  elsewhere,  but  it  must  be  of  the  highest  order 
to  hold  its  own  against  inferior  capacity  sub¬ 
served  by  political  or  family  influence.  The  era 
of  competitive  examinations — of  which  the  late 
Lord  Bloomfield  used  to  say  that  they  would  at 
any  rate  keep  out  the  half-witted — has,  of  course, 
profoundly  modified  the  service  I  entered,  thank 
Heaven  !  in  its  more  easy,  ignorant,  benighted 
days.  The  diplomatic  coverts  are  no  longer  so 
strictly  preserved  as  of  old,  but  some  care  is  still 
taken — and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be— in  the 
allotment  of  places  at  the  greater  battues .” 

These  words  were  written  not  many  months 
before  Sir  Edward  Grey  became  Secretary  of 
State.  They  are  perhaps  needlessly  bitter,  but 
still  there  is  some  truth  in  them,  and  they  are 
quoted  here  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  which 
confronted  the  new  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  invention  of 
telegraphy  has  gone  far  to  destroy  the  import- 
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ance  of  diplomacy  in  general,  because,  even  in 
a  most  urgent  crisis,  there  is  always  time  for 
an  Ambassador  to  obtain  telegraphic  instructions 
from  his  Government.  But  this  is  a  superficial 
view,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  relations 
between  the  Powers  are  still  to  a  great  extent 
affected  by  the  characters  and  personalities  of 
their  diplomatic  representatives. 

There  is  at  least  one  instance  in  which  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
averted  solely  by  the  courage  of  the  British 
representative,  Lord  Lyons,  in  disobeying  his 
instructions. 

To  take  another  instance.  It  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  a  great  Continental  Power,  which  are  now 
happily  of  the  friendliest  description,  remained 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  years  largely 
owing  to  the  appointment  as  British  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  diplomatist  who  proved  unequal  to  the 
situation.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 
It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  this  particular  Embassy 
should  have  been  given  to  a  man  who  happened 
to  be  outside  the  ranks  of  professional  diplo¬ 
matists;  but  the  service  itself  strongly  resented 
this  proposed  appointment  and  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preventing  it. 

Such  jealousy  of  the  intrusion  of  non-profes- 
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sional  diplomatists  is  natural  enough  on  the  part 
of  so  highly  organised  and,  on  the  whole,  so 
competent  a  service  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  a  feeling  with  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
shown  much  sympathy,  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
actions.  The  number  of  appointments  made  by 
him  from  outside  the  service,  if  wye  except  the 
Embassy  at  Washington,  which  of  course  stands 
on  a  different  footing,  has  been  remarkably  few. 
Herein  he  has  no  doubt  been  wise.  The  inevit¬ 
able  disappointments  and  grievances  in  the 
service  are  enough  in  all  conscience  without 
needlessly  adding  to  them  by  conferring  the  great 
prizes  of  the  profession  on  outsiders. 

Democracy  is  naturally  jealous  of  a  diplomatic 
service  largely  nurtured  in  aristocratic  traditions 
and  working  under  conditions  which,  w'hether 
they  are  secret  or  notorious,  are  almost  equally 
sure  to  be  misunderstood.  Democracy  is  always 
suspicious  of  anything  it  cannot  understand,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  the  subtleties  of  diplomatic 
operations  can  hardly  be  explained  to  great 
masses  of  men.  In  Great  Britain  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  like  the  Army,  has  been  in  the  past 
regarded  by  democrats  as  a  comfortable  preserve 
for  the  younger  sons  of  aristocratic  families  with 
a  few  of  their  hangers-on.  Oddly  enough,  the 
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Navy,  which  is  really  a  much  more  aristocratic 
service,  using  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  has 
not  become  nearly  so  suspect. 

One  result  of  this  feeling  has  been  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  inquiries  by 
Royal  Commissions  with  the  view  of  detecting 
and  remedying  abuses.  Such  inquiries  have 
always  been  regarded  by  the  service  with  the 
greatest  composure. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  note  that  in  one  respect  at  any  rate  the 
recommendations  of  the  most  recent  Commission, 
which  reported  in  January,  1915,  had  been  largely 
anticipated. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  what  almost 
amounted  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  home  and 
foreign  departments  of  the  service.  But  long 
before  this  conclusion  had  been  reached — in  fact 
about  the  year  1881 — the  practice  had  been  begun 
of  giving  diplomatists  of  ability  regular  periods 
of  employment  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  home, 
to  save  them  from  the  danger  of  falling  into  a 
groove  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  wider 
view  of  the  work  of  the  whole  diplomatic 
machine. 


This  practice  was  heartily  approved  by  Sir 
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Edward  Grey,  who  adopted  it  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  with  excellent  results. 

In  the  Consular  Service,  too,  that  poor  little 
Cinderella  of  diplomacy,  Sir  Edward  made  his  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  the  promotion  of  greater  efficiency. 
Undoubtedly  this  branch  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  the  economic  zeal  of  the  Treasury,  which 
led  indirectly  to  the  employment  of  foreigners 
in  important  posts. 

But  the  extent  of  this  evil  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  able  to  show,  in 
reply  to  a  protest  from  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  in  July,  1910,  that  all  the  occupants 
of  salaried  posts  were  without  exception  British 
subjects,  and  that  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany  had  all  a  larger  number  of  aliens  as 
Consular  representatives  than  Great  Britain  had. 

In  modern  times  two  great  rivals  to  diplomacy 
have  grown  up,  namely,  the  growth  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  the  rise  of  an  independent 
Press.  So  strong  have  these  two  powers  become 
that  the  entire  abolition  of  diplomacy  has  been 
seriously  proposed.  Pending  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  somewhat  drastic  reform,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Consular  Service  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important  on  account  of  its  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  trade  and  industry,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  given  abundant  proof  that  he  realises  it. 
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As  for  the  Press,  we  approach  more  delicate 
ground,  partly  because  the  status  of  the  Press 
differs  so  widely  in  different  countries,  partly 
because  it  is  easy  for  an  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  overreach  himself  in  cultivating  it,  as  Germany 
has  conspicuously  shown  in  more  than  one 
country. 

The  old-fashioned  diplomatist  was  too  apt 
either  to  ignore  the  Press  or  to  be  unduly  fright¬ 
ened  of  it.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  preferred  to 
encourage,  in  those  countries  where  the  Press  is 
important,  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  British 
representatives  of  friendly  confidence  which 
definitely  stops  short  of  anything  like  comprom¬ 
ising  intimacy.  The  Great  War  led  the  Foreign 
Office  to  sanction  a  more  extended  use  of  the 
Press  in  neutral  countries  than  had  been  the 
custom,  in  order  that  the  strength  of  the  Allies’ 
case  might  be  put  fairly  before  public  opinion 
in  those  countries. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  more  than  once  spoken 
on  the  relations  between  the  Press  and  foreign 
politics. 

Addressing  the  Newspaper  Society  in  May, 
1909,  he  observed  that  a  Foreign  Secretary  pro¬ 
vided  little  copy  for  the  Press,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  dangerous  thing  in  the  long  run  if  he 
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were  to  attempt  to  do  so.  He  went  on  to  assert 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  complete  independence 
of  the  British  Press,  and  yet  declared  that  the 
Foreign  Office  of  this  country  could  not  do  a 
really  great  work  in  foreign  politics  without  its 
co-operation.  He  gave  as  an  instance  the  Anglo- 
French  Entente  established  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  Press  of 
both  countries  far  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
agreement. 

The  greater  the  independence  of  the  Press, 
the  greater  was  its  responsibility.  It  was  some¬ 
times,  he  thought,  not  realised  abroad  how 
constantly  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
British  Press  was  one  of  pure  feeling  on  their 
part  without  any  after-thought  or  any  deep 
design. 

Again,  in  September,  1909,  Sir  Edward  spoke 
at  a  dinner  of  the  British  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Press,  and  then  he  laid  stress  on  the 
anonymity  of  the  Press  and  on  its  growing  power. 
But  he  also  pointed  out  that  its  power  is  limited 
in  that  it  speaks  with  a  great  diversity  of  voice. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Press  and  public 
opinion  as  being  two  separate  things.  So  far 
as  foreign  affairs  were  concerned,  the  object  of 
the  Press  should  be  really  the  same  as  that  of 
diplomacy,  namely,  to  smooth  the  path  of  inter- 
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national  relations.  To  do  that,  he  added  drily, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  shun  the  truth. 

Where  the  Press  might  be  most  helpful  was 
in  deciding  the  tone  in  which  inevitable  inter¬ 
national  differences  were  to  be  discussed.  Most 
diplomatic  differences,  when  considered  quietly, 
were  of  small  importance  when  weighed  against 
the  great  advantages  of  peace  and  the  great 
disadvantages  of  war.  “Nine-tenths  of  the 
differences  between  nations  would  disappear  if 
there  were  on  each  side  a  firm  conviction  that 
there  was  good-will  on  the  part  of  each  nation 
towards  the  other.”  Moreover,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  to  grasp  and  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  another  nation  is  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  standing  up  for  your  own 
view. 

So  recently  as  May  19,  1914,  Sir  Edward,  in 
addressing  the  Foreign  Press  Association,  re¬ 
peated  that  the  work  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  foreign  Press  was  in  many  respects  akin  to 
the  work  of  diplomatists.  What  was  at  the  root 
of  most  troubles  in  the  world  was  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  In  foreign  affairs  it  was  much  easier  to 
make  mistrust  between  nations  than  to  create 
confidence.  The  power  of  the  Press  was  great, 
for  it  could  decide  what  might  be  possible  for 
Foreign  Ministers  and  what  should  not.  It  was 
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no  good  for  a  Foreign  Minister  or  a  Government 
to  initiate  a  policy,  however  well-intentioned, 
unless  that  policy  was  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  Press. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  observe  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office 
because,  in  his  general  political  views,  he  belongs 
definitely  to  the  Left  or  Radical  wing  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  must  often  have  been  tempted 
to  make  violent  changes,  but  that  sound  common 
sense,  that  ripeness  of  judgment  so  extraordinary 

in  a  man  of  his  comparative  youth,  have  always 

» 

guided  him  along  surer  if  slower  lines. 

Both  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomatic 
Service  are  much  older,  and  we  may  add  much 
more  cynical  and  disillusioned,  than  any  states¬ 
man  who  is  at  a  given  moment  at  their  head. 
The  men  who  serve  their  country  in  diplomacy 
necessarily  see  a  good  deal  of  the  less  attractive 
side  of  human  nature,  and  they  are  often  the 
best  judges  of  what  the  diplomatic  machine  can 
and  cannot  do. 

Not  the  least  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  administra¬ 
tive  triumphs  is  that  he  has  never  been  too  proud 
to  take  advice  from  every  promising  quarter. 
That  he  has  a  real  affection  for,  and  pride  in, 
the  service  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  the  key- 
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note  of  his  administration  has  been  the  steady 
promotion  of  its  practical  efficiency  and  the 
smoothing  away  of  all  obstacles  to  the  rise  of 
men  of  exceptional  ability,  for  only  by  such 
means  can  the  service  justify  itself  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  State. 

The  report  of  the  latest  Royal  Commission, 
already  referred  to,  plainly  recognises  that  not 
every  kind  of  ability  is  suited  to  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  and  one  of  its  most  important  recom¬ 
mendations  aims  at  the  strengthening  of  the 
Board  of  Selection,  which  has  long  existed.  The 
continual  process  of  throwing  out  men  who  are 
not  suited  to  a  diplomatic  career  necessarily 
involves  what  seems  like  cruelty  to  individuals, 
and  also  undoubtedly  mistakes  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  can  never  become  known  to 
anyone. 

In  no  other  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  does 
selection  seem  so  difficult.  A  man  might  do 
well  in  one  capital,  and  be  very  much  at  a  loss 
in  another.  Similarly,  a  man  like  the  late  Lord 
Hammond,  who  was  for  many  years  a  most 
valued  and  even  beloved  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office,  had  certain 
defects  of  manner  which  unfitted  him  for  a 
diplomatic  post  abroad. 
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To  take  another  instance.  Enough  is  now 
known  of  the  secret  history  of  the  arbitration  on 
the  Alabama  claims  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  suffered  as  the  result 
of  the  vanity  and  touchiness  of  one  of  her  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives.  This  man  was  not  a 
member  of  the  tribunal  itself,  but  played  a  cer¬ 
tain  part,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  an  unfortunate 
part,  in  the  preliminary  negotiations. 

It  was  one  of  old  Prince  Metternich’s  stock 
anecdotes  that  at  his  famous  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Dresden  the  Emperor  dropped  his 
hat  to  see  if  Metternich  would  pick  it  up,  which 
would  afford  him  an  invaluable  clue  to  the 
extent  of  the  Austrian  statesman’s  pliancy. 
Prince  Metternich,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not 
pick  up  the  hat.  Years  afterwards  a  sort  of 
parody  of  the  incident  occurred  in  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics.  The  British 
Minister,  when  about  to  have  a  critical  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Republic, 
accidentally  dropped  his  walking-stick.  In¬ 
stantly  the  Foreign  Secretary  stooped  and  picked 
it  up,  thereby  affording  to  the  British  repre¬ 
sentative,  who,  of  course,  remembered  the 
Metternich  story,  an  invaluable  indication  of  his 
state  of  mind. 

Such  stories,  which  illustrate  the  importance 
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of  personality  in  diplomatic  work,  may  help  to 
explain  why  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  at  once 
set  on  foot  a  radical  reform  of  the  whole  foreign 
service. 

This  chapter  may  be  fitly  concluded  with  the 
estimate  of  the  real  work  of  an  Ambassador 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  in  unveiling  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Bryce,  who  had  so  worthily  and 
ably  represented  Great  Britain  at  Washington. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  an  Ambassador 
represents  abroad  his  Sovereign,  who  is  above 
all  parties,  and  his  country,  which  includes  all 
parties.  His  first  business  is  to  make  the 
interests  and  the  point  of  view  of  his  own 
country  understood  in  the  country  to  which  he 
is  sent.  Next,  it  is  important  that  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  should,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  one 
person,  get  for  his  own  country  popularity  in 
the  foreign  country  where  he  represents  it.  The 
manner  in  which  an  Ambassador  performs  his 
work  abroad  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making 
others  think  that  we  are  reasonable.  His  per¬ 
sonality  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making 
other  countries  think  that  we  are  likeable. 
Finally,  an  Ambassador  abroad  should  be  active 
in  finding  and  emphasising  points  of  agreement 
between  his  own  and  other  countries. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

In  the  autumn  of  1905  Britain  was  preparing 
for  a  General  Election,  in  which  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Unionists  would  be  defeated,  though 
the  crushing  extent  of  their  defeat  was  hardly 
anticipated. 

The  Unionists  made  the  tactical  error  of  going 
out  of  office  before  the  General  Election.  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  thus  enabled  to 
form  a  remarkably  strong  Ministry,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  City  of  London,  Sir  Edward  formally  an¬ 
nounced  his  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  He  did  this,  he  said,  not  because 
he  assented  to  it  in  every  detail,  but  on  the  large 
ground  of  continuity.  The  advantages  to  every 
civilised  State  of  continuity  in  its  foreign  policy 
are  too  plain  to  require  demonstration ;  it  is 
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enough  to  point  out  that  continuity  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  for  Great  Britain,  which,  in  her 
world-wide  Empire,  affects  the  interests  of  so 
many  other  countries. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  address  to  the  electors  of 
the  Berwick-on-Tweed  Division  in  January, 
1906,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  issue  of 
Free  Trade  or  Protection.  More  interesting  now 
is  his  statement  that,  before  leaving  office,  the 
Unionist  Government  had  reduced  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Navy,  but  had  continued  to  increase 
that  upon  the  Army,  and  yet  their  successive 
attempts  at  Army  reform  appeared  to  have  had 
no  beneficial  or  intelligent  result.  He  made  a 
characteristically  modest  reference  to  the  in¬ 
creased  share  of  public  work  and  responsibility 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  he  urged  that 
he  must  make  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office 
the  first  charge  on  his  time,  so  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  address  as  many  meetings  as 
usual  during  the  contest. 

With  regard  to  Irish  policy,  Sir  Edward  did 
not  stand  as  a  Home  Ruler  in  favour  of  either  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  two  Home  Rule  Bills,  partly 
because  he  saw  that  there  must  be  a  clear  issue 
on  Free  Trade,  partly  because  he  recognised 
that  for  actual  Home  Rule  the  country  must 
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give  a  definite  mandate.  He  therefore  merely 
advocated  a  sympathetic  administration  of  Irish 
affairs  on  the  lines  which,  when  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  as  Chief  Secretary,  had  led  to  that 
Minister’s  fall. 

The  General  Election  resulted  in  a  Liberal 
victory  more  complete  and  more  overwhelming 
than  the  country  had  ever  before  bestowed  on 
any  political  party.  It  confirmed  Sir  Edward 
in  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  he 
was  destined  to  hold  for  a  longer  consecutive 
period  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Hardly  had  Sir  Edward  been  established  in 
Downing  Street,  and  hardly  had  men’s  minds 
begun  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
Liberal  triumph,  when  he  had  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  losing  his  wife. 

Something  has  been  already  said  of  the 
singular  charm  of  Lady  Grey’s  personality.  It 
will  be  enough  here  to  quote  the  tribute  which 
was  paid  to  her  memory  in  The  Times  by  an  old 
friend  :  — 

“Lady  Grey’s  whole  life  was  so  private  and 
retired  that  it  seems  almost  an  impertinence  to 
write  anything  of  it  for  public  perusal.  But 
perhaps  an  old  and  attached  friend  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pay  a  brief  and  very  sorrowful  tribute 
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to  her  memory.  To  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  her  friendship  she  was  a  woman  in 
a  thousand — une  ame  d’elite  if  ever  there  was 
one;  gracious,  sympathetic,  eagerly  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  ail  distinction  in  thought,  action,  and 
character,  quickly  and  nobly  responsive  to  what¬ 
soever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Vulgarity  and  meanness  of  soul  could  not  live 
in  her  presence.  No  one  who  ever  knew  her 
well  was  not  the  better  for  her  influence,  never 
consciously  or  censoriously  exercised,  but  pass¬ 
ing  in  sympathy  the  readier  because  unexpressed 
direct  from  spirit  to  spirit,  and  burning  up  in 
its  passage  all  that  was  unworthy  of  it. 

“Yet  to  many  who  knew  her  but  slightly,  or 
who  lacked  that  kinship  of  soul  which  was  the 
one  passport  to  her  friendship,  she  may  have 
seemed  cold,  unsympathetic,  reserved,  self- 
centred,  severe.  Perhaps  she  was.  She  never 
courted  popularity,  she  detested  all  publicity, 
she  had  little  taste  for  general  society.  This 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  her  health,  which 
was  not  very  robust  of  late  years,  and  often 
compelled  her  to  withdraw,  not  very  unwillingly 
perhaps,  from  the  distracting  importunities  of 
life  in  London.  A  delightful  companion  in 
intimacy,  full  of  humour,  lively  in  apprehen¬ 
sion,  living  ever  in  a  world  of  high  thoughts  and 
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generous  ideas,  and  freely  showing  it  with  those 
she  chose  for  her  friends,  she  yet  never  shunned 
the  solitude  of  her  own  society.  When  her  hus¬ 
band  was  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  she  lived  for  a  time  alone 
in  Dominica  in  a  cottage  among  the  hills.  Yet 
at  all  times,  when  health  and  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted,  she  identified  herself  absolutely  with  the 
full  circle  of  her  husband’s  life,  thoughts,  and 
pursuits. 

“I  dare  not  pursue  the  theme  into  the  deeper 
and  more  sacred  intimacies  of  private  life.  But 
now  that  she  has  left  us  so  suddenly  and  so 
tragically,  now  that  the  world  can  only  know 
from  those  who  knew  her  what  manner  of  woman 
she  was,  how  nobly  tuned  to  the  lofty  symphonies 
of  life’s  worthiest  moments,  how  sweetly 
fashioned  in  spirit  for  the  mutual  and  spontane¬ 
ous  intimacies  of  kindred  souls,  I  could  not  be 
wholly  silent  without  treason  to  a  friendship 
which  has  been  one  of  the  high  privileges  of  my 
life.” 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  as  soon  as 
he  became  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  hastened  to  declare  his  general  adhesion 
to  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  From  Lord  Lansdowne  he  inherited 
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both  the  Japanese  alliance  and  the  entente  with 
France. 

In  the  history  of  modern  Europe  two  rival 
formulas  have  at  different  times  governed  the 
relations  of  the  Great  Powers — namely,  that  of 
the  Concert  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  Balance 
of  Power.  Of  the  first  we  may  justly  say  that, 
though  admirable  in  theory,  it  has  repeatedly — 
and  especially  in  relation  to  Turkey — been  found 
extremely  clumsy  and  slow  in  practice.  On  the 
whole,  the  theory  of  the  Balance  of  Power  has 
been  more  effective  in  the  great  interest  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

But  Canning  gave  his  country  yet  a  third 
policy,  one  which  could  only  have  been  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe — 
namely,  that  of  keeping  a  free  hand,  and  only 
entering  into  ententes  and  alliances  to  meet 
specific  emergencies.  This  policy,  which  was 
satirically  described  by  its  enemies  as  “splendid 
isolation,”  is  supported  by  the  great  authority 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  who  once  defended 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  really  no  isolation  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  it  automatically  gave  Great 
Britain  as  allies  all  those  PowTers  which  in  a 
given  crisis  really  wanted  peace. 

There  is,  however,  the  obvious  objection  that 
understandings  and  alliances  made  purely  for 
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selfish  and  opportunist  reasons  are  likely  to  be 
of  short  duration  as  compared  with  those  which 
rest  upon  the  strong  foundation  of  mutual  liking 
and  sympathy.  Italy’s  inclusion  in  the  late 
Triple  Alliance  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
an  artificial  conjunction,  entered  into  for  military 
reasons,  and  resting  on  no  real  basis  of  racial  or 
national  sympathy. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  policy  of  the  Anglo-French 
Entente,  which  may  be  said  roughly  to  have 
begun  in  1900,  aimed  at  first  at  nothing  more 
than  a  businesslike  arrangement  with  France,  by 
which  various  little  outstanding  questions,  each 
containing  the  possibility  of  serious  trouble, 
should  be  amicably  settled.  There  was  certainly 
no  thought  in  it  of  definite  hostility  to  Germany. 
Queen  Victoria  was  still  on  the  throne,  and  some 
of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  most  important  colleagues, 
notably  Mr.  Chamberlain,  set  great  store  by 
Anglo-German  friendship. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  has  been  criticised  for  pur¬ 
suing  an  anti-German  policy,  but  the  charge  will 
not  really  bear  investigation. 

The  businesslike  arrangement  with  France 
developed,  with  King  Edward’s  active  assistance, 
into  a  real  entente,  based  partly  on  the  growth 
of  mutual  liking  and  respect  between  the  two 
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peoples,  partly  on  the  happy  circumstance  that 
in  a  commercial  sense  the  one  country  could 
supply  just  what  the  other  lacked.  The  entente 
also  had  the  advantage  of  almost  automatically 
improving  British  relations  with  France’s  ally, 
Russia. 

It  is  obvious,  quite  apart  from  what  we  now 
know  about  German  ambitions,  that  a  close 
alliance  with  Germany  could  not  offer  Great 
Britain  anything  like  equivalent  advantages. 
Such  a  rearrangement  of  the  pieces  on  the  chess¬ 
board  of  Europe  must  have  aroused  at  least  the 
suspicion  and  probably  the  active  hostility  of 
France,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
map  to  realise  how  important  it  is  to  Great 
Britain,  especially  in  the  narrow  seas,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  her  nearest  neighbour  in 
Europe. 

Besides,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  famous  proposal 
for  a  great  Anglo-German-American  commercial 
and  political  understanding  had  had  an  extremely 
frosty  reception  in  Germany.  It  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  Boer  War  had  appeared  to  reveal 
considerable  military  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  now  that  it 
was  almost  ludicrously  inconsistent  with  the  real 
aspirations  of  Germany.  The  proposal,  indeed, 
involved  a  kind  of  throw-back  to  Lord  Beacons- 
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field’s  policy  of  enmity  to  Russia  and  friendship 
with  Turkey. 

Great  Britain  really  wanted  nothing'  except 
peace;  whereas  Germany,  with  her  teeming 
population,  wanted  many  things,  especially  terri¬ 
tory  for  her  expansion  and  development.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  haw  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  have 
pursued  any  other  policy  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  British  interests. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  British  opinion 
should  now,  looking  back  on  the  history  of  these 
momentous  years,  be  apt  to  see  Germany  as  the 
villain  of  the  whole  piece.  Nevertheless,  with 
every  effort,  to  take  a  really  impartial  view,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
really  at  the  bottom  of  everything  which  troubled 
the  common  interests  of  Europe.  The  German 
Navy  Law  of  1900  first  opened  the  eyes  of  a 
considerable  section  of  Europe  to  the  real 
direction  of  German  policy,  and  rendered  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  in  her  case  the  application  of 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  general  policy  of  ententes  all 
round. 

The  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  which 
temporarily  paralysed  the  power  of  Russia,  gave 
Germany  a  magnificent  opportunity  of  asserting 
her  claims,  and  she  availed  herself  of  it  with 
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characteristic  arrogance  and  brutality.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  to  throw  Great  Britain  into  ever 
closer  association  with  France,  for  whose  sake 
she  sacrificed  her  predominant  trade  interests  in 
Morocco.  It  was  in  respect  to  Morocco  that 
Germany  decided  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
Anglo-French  Entente,  and  the  lesson  which  she 
then  received  naturally  did  not  improve  her 
temper.  The  Algeciras  Conference,  indeed,  re¬ 
vealed,  not  merely  the  loyalty  of  Anglo-French 
relations,  but  also  that  the  pretension  of  Germany 
to  exercise  a  kind  of  hegemony  in  Europe  would 
be  resisted  by  other  States  as  well  as  France  and 
her  allies. 

It  is  the  peculiar  function  of  diplomacy  never 
to  believe  that  war  is  inevitable,  while  of  course 
taking  into  account  whatever  danger  of  it  may 
be  perceived  in  particular  cases.  Certainly 
history  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
attitude,  and  the  makers  of  modern  arbitration 
treaties  have  been  quick  to  recognise  the  value 
of  time  in  easing  relations  which  have  become 
dangerously  strained. 

Diplomacy  affords  the  machinery  by  which 
invaluable  time  is  gained  to  allow  heated  passions 
to  cool.  Thus  its  very  opportunism  becomes  a 
cardinal  virtue.  But  diplomacy  does  not  live  by 
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opportunism  alone.  To  gain  time  in  moments 
of  sudden  crisis  is  good,  but  it  is  better  still  to 
prevent  a  question  from  developing  into  a  crisis 
at  all.  This  is  not  always  possible;  a  hasty 
word,  a  shot  fired,  the  foolish  action  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate,  may  destroy  the  careful  labour  of  years. 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  as  a  rule 
diplomacy  is  not  taken  by  surprise. 

Here  everything  obviously  depends  on  the 
degree  of  foresight  and  imagination  with  which 
the  diplomatic  machine  is  directed.  On  this  side 
of  his  work  Sir  Edward  Grey  showed  that  he 
possessed  those  essential  qualities,  and  it  is  in 
the  constant  exercise  of  them  that  he  proved 
himself  so  practical  a  friend  of  peace.  He  was 
ever  casting  about  for  what  may  be  called 
formulas  of  prevention,  to  be  applied  to  those 
apparently  conflicting  international  interests 
which  are  full  of  ominous  possibilities.  More 
often  than  the  great  public  has  any  idea  of,  he 
found  the  means  to  adjust  and  smooth  away 
differences  before  they  ripened  into  that  critical 
stage  when  compromise  appears  inconsistent 
with  national  honour. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  Edward  never  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  which  must  often  assail  every 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  compromise  on  vital 
national  interests.  His  firm  grasp  of  these 
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interests,  added  to  his  natural  sincerity  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  spoke  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  for  a  united  nation,  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  representatives  of  other  countries,  and 
helped  the  course  of  many  a  difficult  negotiation 
of  which  the  public  knows  nothing. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  recall  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  warmly  supported  the  scheme  of  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Lord  Haldane,  for  a  Territorial 
Army.  He  urged  on  the  platform  that  people 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bothered  by 
any  loose  talk  of  militarism.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  maintain  British  in¬ 
terests,  but  at  the  same  time  to  do  all  it  could 
to  prevent  war  and  work  for  peace.  But  it  was 
not,  and  was  never  likely  to  be,  in  the  power  of 
any  Minister  to  say  that  the  country’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  so  simple,  and  its  position  so  secure, 
that  no  storm  was  likely  to  arise.  Because 
Britain  was  the  freest  country  in  the  world, 
having  so  few  obligations  imposed  by  the  State, 
it  was  all  the  more  the  duty  of  her  citizens  to 
take  an  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  to  do 
their  utmost  to  supply  an  army  of  the  strength 
and  quality  which  the  Government  of  the  day 
considered  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  X 

FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  once  ironically  con¬ 
gratulated  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  having  done 
what  Mf.  Gladstone  had  declared  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  namely,  to  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Yet  the  congratulations  were  really  deserved. 
Sir  Edward  performed  the  feat  by  making 
arrangements  that  he  should  only  be  expected 
to  appear  in  the  House  on  certain  days  of  the 
week;  on  other  days  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  would  answer  questions,  but 
would  not  in  any  circumstances  be  drawn  into 
a  supplementary  discussion. 

This  arrangement  affords  the  measure  of  Sir 
Edward’s  courage.  The  new  House,  elected  in 
1906  on  a  wave  of  Liberal  enthusiasm  which 
astonished  everyone  by  its  magnitude,  was  full 
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of  new  men  likely  to  be  even  more  jealous  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  than  the  old  hands, 
who  knew  just  how  much  that  sort  of  thing 
was  wTorth.  It  is  really  an  extraordinary  tribute 
to  the  Minister’s  personality  that  such  a  House 
should  have  submitted  to  an  arrangement  which 
it  might  easily  have  regarded  as  disrespectful. 
It  was,  however,  well  understood  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  intended  no  disrespect  to  the  House,  but 
simply  that  he  knew  he  could  be  doing  more 
useful  work  for  his  country  at  the  Foreign  Office 
than  if  he  was  in  the  House  answering,  or  rather 
parrying,  questions  which  the  amateur  diplo¬ 
matists,  the  well-intentioned  mischief-makers, 
are  always  putting,  blandly  unconscious  of  the 
harm  they  may  do. 

It  was  particularly  notable  how  completely 
Sir  Edward  won  the  respect  of  the  Labour  party, 
who  had  come  back  from  the  polls  in  largely 
increased  strength.  The  more  these  worthy  men 
realised  the  delicacy  and  complexity  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  more  profound  became  their  admira¬ 
tion  for  Sir  Edward’s  capacity. 

As  for  the  weakened  and  discredited  Opposi¬ 
tion,  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Minister  who  had  already  announced  his 
adhesion  to  the  main  lines  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
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policy.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Sir  Edward’s 
only  critics  were  to  be  found  among  the  extreme 
Radical  wing,  the  men  whose  “Little  Eng¬ 
lander”  position  is  so  much  out  of  touch  with 
the  general  feelings  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
that  they  have  usually  been  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity.  They  were  not,  however,  so  negligible 
when  Sir  Edward  first  became  Secretary  of 
State,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  was 
understood  to  sympathise  to  a  great  extent  with 
their  views. 

In  spite  of  this,  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  position 
was  unassailable  because  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  he  had  no  personal  ambition,  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  go  if  his  policy  was  not 
approved,  and  that  he  was  equally  willing  to 
stay  provided  it  was  on  his  own  terms.  Neither 
the  Cabinet  nor  the  Liberal  party  could  afford 
to  lose  him,  and  so  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  content  not  to  interfere. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  ascendancy  over  the  House 
has  long  been  extraordinary  and  the  despair  of 
many  more  superficially  brilliant  men,  who  were 
consumed  with  envy  at  the  complete  absence  of 
effort  with  which  the  thing  was  done.  If  we 
analyse  it,  it  consisted  primarily  in  making  the 
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form  or  language  secondary  to  the  ideas  to  be 
expressed — not  thinking  of  how  a  thing  might 
be  said  so  much  as  what  ought  to  be  thought. 

A  shrewd  observer  once  gave  this  vivid 
description  of  the  relations  between  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  the  House  of  Commons:  “Conceive 
a  schoolmaster  addressing  a  posthumous  sermon 
to  an  audience  composed  of  children  into  whom 
he  has  just  been  caning  the  rudiments  of  arith¬ 
metic  or  geography,  and  you  will  have  before 
you  a  fair  picture  of  the  House  listening  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  during  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  Ministers  are,  of 
course,  ultimately  responsible  to  Parliament,  yet 
Parliament  has  no  constitutional  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  Foreign  Office  dealings  with  other 
Governments.  Toute  verite  n’est  pas  bonne  a 
dire,  especially  for  a  Liberal  Foreign  Minister. 

There  was  a  notable  example  of  this  in  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  conduct  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention  with  reference  to  Asiatic  affairs.  At 
that  time  the  Russian  Government  was  occupied 
in  quelling  revolution  at  home,  and  the  idea  of 
an  agreement  was  unwelcome  to  many  Radicals, 
who  objected  to  it  as  strengthening  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  reactionary  Government  in 
Russia.  The  sympathisers  with  the  revolu- 
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tionaries  in  Parliament  were  constant  in  their 
questions,  but  they  were  always  put  off  with 
dry  non-committal  answers,  usually  administered 
by  the  Under  Secretary. 

Meanw?hile,  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  going  on 
with  his  appointed  task,  and  when  the  Agree¬ 
ment  was  finally  arranged,  in  August,  1907,  he 
neatly  spiked  the  guns  of  his  critics  by  the 
casual  remark  that  the  Agreement  had  no 
bearing  on  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia. 

This  Agreement  was  the  most  notable  event 
of  the  earlier  years  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  it  the  new 
Minister  carried  out  what  had  been  a  favourite 
project  with  his  Unionist  predecessor,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  once  more  the  fundamental 
continuity  of  British  foreign  policy  was  demon¬ 
strated.  On  the  whole,  on  no  other  subject  had 
he  to  encounter  so  much  hostile  criticism  from 
his  own  side,  and  when  the  understanding  took 
the  form  of  a  kind  of  joint  protectorate  over 
Persia,  which  was  so  torn  by  internal  dissensions 
as  to  become  an  international  danger,  the  storm 
of  criticism  reached  its  height. 

Events  have,  however,  justified  Sir  Edward’s 
practical  sagacity  and  refusal  to  be  bound  by 
traditional  enmities  and  suspicions.  He  saw, 
as  his  critics  probably  did  not,  that  a  new  Russia 
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was  in  process  of  birth,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  Great  War  hastened  this  profound 
change  in  the  great  Power  of  the  north  must 
not  affect  our  appreciation  of  the  Minister’s 
foresight. 

The  business  of  questions  in  Parliament  is 
particularly  trying  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
because  he  has  often  to  return  answers  which 
he  knows  well  enough  are  halting  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  simply  because  he  cannot  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  moment  tell  the  full  truth. 

A  typical  example  of  this  may  be  cited.  In 
the  summer  of  1911  Lord  Kitchener  was 
appointed  British  Agent  in  Egypt  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  Naturally  enough, 
the  appointment  of  a  professional  soldier  to  a 
post  of  such  importance,  which  might  have  been 
fairly  regarded  as  a  purely  civilian  one,  was 
strongly  challenged  in  the  House.  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  reply  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
Radicals.  He  laid  stress  on  the  civil  character 
of  the  appointment  and  on  the  capacity  which 
Lord  Kitchener  had  shown  in  civil  affairs, 
together  with  his  special  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  Egyptian  affairs.  Such  an  answer 
seemed  almost  an  intentional  evasion  of  the 
point  raised. 
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The  real  truth,  which  Sir  Edward  obviously 
could  not  even  hint  at,  was  that  Lord  Kitchener 
was  not  only  an  excellent  man  for  the  post,  but 
actually  the  only  man  possible  in  the  critical 
time  which  was  coming'. 

September  29th,  1911,  was  Lord  Kitchener’s 
first  day  in  Cairo  as  British  Agent.  The  very 
next  day  Italy  sent  her  ultimatum  to  Turkey, 
and  on  October  1st  she  declared  war  on  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  of  which  Egypt  at  that  time 
technically  formed  part.  The  Turkish  province 
of  Tripoli,  lying  opposite  her  on  the  North 
African  coast,  had  long  been  coveted  by  Italy, 
and  she  struck  for  it  at  this  moment  because 
she  feared  lest  she  might  be  anticipated  by 
Germany,  then  smarting  under  her  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  Morocco. 

The  Italo-Turkish  war  placed  Great  Britain 
in  a  singularly  delicate  position;  on  the  one 
side  was  her  old  traditional  friendship  with 
Italy,  on  the  other  the  position  of  Egypt  as 
Turkey’s  vassal  seemed  almost  to  compel  Great 
Britain  to  allow  Turkish  troops  to  march 
through  Egypt. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  comparatively  small 
blunder  might  have  had  in  such  circumstances 
a  disastrous  result.  Sir  Edward  Grey  un¬ 
doubtedly  took  the  wisest  course — first,  in 
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arranging  that  Egypt  should  be  absolutely 
neutral,  and,  secondly,  in  placing  her  under 
the  virtual  dictatorship  of  the  one  man  who, 
by  his  personal  qualities  and  also  by  his  pres¬ 
tige,  alike  among  white  men  and  natives,  could 
prevent  any  dangerous  explosion.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  history  how  Lord  Kitchener  accom¬ 
plished  his  mission  with  entire  success,  and 
Egypt  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  sagacity  in  the 
Great  War  when  she  was  raised  to  a  Sultanate 
under  British  protection. 

In  August,  1906,  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  a 
spirited  defence  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
an  official  in  the  Egyptian  service,  Mr.  Findlay, 
against  a  Radical  member  who  afterwards  joined 
the  Ministry  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  The 
incident  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
Minister’s  chivalrous  and  loyal  support  of 
subordinates  who  are  prevented  from  defending 
themselves. 

Mr.  Findlay  was  accused  of  having  made  an 
attack  on  the  House  of  Commons,  but  Sir 
Edward  Grey  declared  that  he  was  performing 
his  duty'  quite  rightly  in  explaining  what  effect 
certain  proceedings  in  the  House  would  have 
when  they  became  known  in  Egypt.  He  added 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  success- 
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fully  the  business  of  the  British  Empire  if, 
directly  it  was  thought  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  it  was  assumed  that  officials  in  general 
were  likely  to  be  guilty  of  either  moral  or  intel¬ 
lectual  deficiencies. 

The  affairs  of  the  Congo  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention  in  1906.  The  position 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  with  King  Leopold  as 
its  real  autocrat  and  the  Belgian  people  as 
residuary  legatees,  was  absolutely  without  pre¬ 
cedent.  Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  was 
inflamed  by  stories  of  atrocities  alleged  to  have 
been  systematically  committed  by  Belgian 
officials  on  the  Congo,  but  there  is  now  reason 
to  believe  that  these  stories  were  at  least  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  in  some  cases  actually  invented,  by 
interested  parties. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  German 
Foreign  Office  was  not  guiltless  of  fishing  in 
these  troubled  waters.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  Sir  Roger  Casement,  the  Consular  official 
whose  reports  did  so  much  to  arouse  public 
indignation,  should  have  openly  sided  with 
Germany  in  the  Great  War. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  its  origin,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  to  deal  with  a  very  formidable 
agitation.  It  was  his  duty  to  appear  cold  and 
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unsympathetic  to  many  ardent  humanitarians, 
who  thirsted  for  some  spectacular  action  against 
King  Leopold  and  his  regime.  Sir  Edward, 
however,  saw  clearly  that  the  true  remedy  lay 
in  the  Belgian  people  themselves.  His  whole 
efforts  were  directed  to  bringing  the  despotism 
of  King  Leopold  to  an  end,  and  substituting  for 
it  the  Belgian  Parliament  in  a  position  of  direct 
control  and  responsibility. 

The  recollection  of  this  period  in  British 
relations  with  Belgium,  when  many  strong 
things  were  said  against  that  little  country  by 
people  who  have  since  been  foremost  in  her 
praise,  should  be  a  warning  against  what  has 
become  too  much  of  a  British  habit,  namely,  to 
take  from  time  to  time  extreme  and  excitable 
views  on  foreign  questions,  often  on  imperfect 
and  by  no  means  disinterested  information.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  was  too  well  aware,  while  his 
critics  seemed  quite  ignorant,  how  easily  the 
affairs  of  the  Congo  might  have  become  not 
the  cause  but  the  occasion  of  a  European  war 
which  would  have  been  a  blacker  crime  against 
civilisation  than  even  the  worst  of  the  alleged 
atrocities. 

As  it  was,  civilisation  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  his  firm  yet 
moderate  handling  of  this  peculiarly  dangerous 
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question.  The  success  which  he  achieved  was 
largely  due  to  the  frankness  with  which  he  made 
it  clear  that  Great  Britain  had  no  axe  of  her  own 
to  grind,  and  that  she  did  not  covet  a  single  foot 
of  the  Congo  territory.  In  this  sense  Sir 
Edward,  having  put  his  cards  on  the  table,  was 
able  to  influence  the  Belgian  Government  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  any 
suspicions  of  British  disinterestedness  had 
remained. 

The  year  1906  was  also  eventful  in  Egypt. 
In  the  previous  year  fanatical  feeling  had  been 
dangerously  on  the  increase,  not  only  in  Egypt 
but  also  all  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  the  British  garrison  had 
had  to  be  increased. 

An  attack  on  British  officials,  which  occurred 
at  a  place  called  Denshawi,  had  to  be  severely 
punished,  but  the  guilty  natives  were  given  a 
fair  and  open  trial  by  a  competent  court  before 
they  were  executed.  Unfortunately,  highly- 
coloured  accounts  of  the  execution  were  reported 
in  the  Press,  and  formed  the  basis  of  violent 
attacks  on  Sir  Edward  Grey.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Minister  flatly  contradicted  the 
sensational  stories  which  had  been  circulated. 
He  declared  that  the  sentences  were  carried  out 
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with  the  greatest  expedition ;  that  none  of  the 
condemned  men  witnessed  the  execution  of 
any  of  their  fellows;  and  that,  so  far 
from  the  populace  being  compelled  to  at¬ 
tend  the  executions,  they  were  actually 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance  by  a  cordon 
of  police. 

But  Sir  Edward  went  on  to  give  the  House 
a  grave  warning.  Anything  done  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  Government  in 
Egypt  would,  he  said,  bring  on  a  very  serious 
situation.  If  fanatical  feeling  were  to  get  the 
better  of  constituted  authority,  then  the  House 
would  have  to  face  the  necessity  of  extreme 
measures.  He  knew  that  the  House  was 
determined  not  to  allow  Lord  Cromer’s 
great  work  in  Egypt  to  be  undone;  but 
he  made  it  clear  that  the  Government,  if 
an  emergency  arose,  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  appropriate  measures  to  meet  it, 
whether  those  measures  were  constitutional 
or  not. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  looking  back  at  this  distance 
of  time,  how  much  both  Egypt  and  Great  Britain 
owe  to  Sir  Edward  for  his  firmness  in  this  crisis. 
His  action  in  publishing  the  real  facts  about  the 
Denshawi  executions  and  all  that  led  up  to  them 
was  an  excellent  stroke.  As  for  the  fanatical 
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movement  itself,  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Edward’s 
estimate  of  it  was  strikingly  shown  by  the 
loyalty  of  Egypt  at  the  critical  moment  when 
Turkey  was  dragged  by  German  intrigues  into 
the  Great  War. 


CHAPTER  XI 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

In  every  civilised  country  there  is  a  natural 
desire  to  hear  its  prominent  statesmen  discourse 
from  time  to  time  on  subjects  of  wider  interest 
than  the  political  controversies  of  the  moment. 

Lord  Brougham  used  to  do  this,  and,  after 
him,  Mr.  Gladstone;  while  of  living  statesmen 
the  names  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Balfour 
instantly  suggest  themselves.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
case  it  is  obviously  due  to  his  intense  interest  in 
all  tangible,  definite  forms  of  human  activity ; 
while  Mr.  Balfour,  with  his  curious  philosophical 
detachment,  prefers  to  analyse  those  intellectual 
concepts  on  which  all  human  action  is  ultimately 
based. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  seems  to  occupy  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  His  interest  is  divided  between  prac¬ 
tical,  visible  things  in  the  world  and  the  tracing 
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of  them  to  their  intellectual  sources  and  their 
place  in  the  history  of  ideas.  All  too  rarely  has 
Sir  Edward  Grey  delivered  an  address  upon  a 
non-political  subject,  and  he  has  never  under¬ 
taken  a  whole  series  of  addresses  such  as  Mr. 
Balfour  undertook  when  he  became  Gifford 
Lecturer. 

The  most  notable  occasion  of  the  kind  in  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  career  was  when  he  delivered  the 
first  of  the  Dale  Memorial  Lectures  at  Darlington 
in  October,  1910.  Sir  David  Dale  was  a  captain 
of  industry1  whose  friends  and  admirers  raised 
a  fund  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  services, 
and  the  trustees  decided  to  devote  part  of  the 
money  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour,  to  be  delivered  in 
north-country  towns. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  chosen  for  the  honour 
of  beginning  these  lectures,  and  naturally  enough 
he  opened  his  address  with  a  tribute  to  Dale  :  — 
“In  1898  I  became  a  colleague  of  Sir  David  Dale 
on  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Board,  and  what 
first  struck  me  in  committee  work  on  that  Board 
was  the  way  in  which  Sir  David  Dale  addressed 
his  mind  to  the  business  before  them.  He  would 
concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  particular  point 
and  its  merits,  isolating  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
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focussing  his  attentions  upon  it  by  order  and 
concentration.” 

The  contemplation  of  Sir  David  Dale’s  career 
as  eminently  a  man  of  compromise  led  the 
speaker  to  estimate  the  meaning  of  this  often- 
misused  word,  which  he  defined  as  the  avoidance 
of  extremes.  It  was  an  essentially  British  char¬ 
acteristic.  It  had  made  the  nation’s  Empire  and 
trade;  it  was  hated  equally  by  the  Jingo  and  the 
extreme  Socialist.  But  the  common-sense 
moderation  of  the  British  character  had  hitherto 
preferred  compromise  and  rejected  extremes. 

The  enemies  of  compromise  were  dogmas,  not 
religious  tenets,  but  dogmas  in  the  sense  of 
theories.  The  British  mind,  though  it  might 
have  been  interested  in  theories  and  inclined 
towards  them,  had  not  usually  been  satisfied  with 
them,  and  the  history  of  theories  in  this  country 
had  not  been  very  fortunate.  Charles  I.  lost  his 
head  because  he  was  possessed  by  a  theory  of 
what  was  due  to  his  position  as  a  King  and 
would  not  compromise.  Britain  lost  her 
American  colonies  because  she  was  possessed  by 
the  theory  of  what  was  due  to  the  Mother 
Country,  or  rather  of  what  was  not  due  to  the 
colonies,  and  would  not  compromise. 

The  greatest  and  most  daring  minds  originated 
great  plans  and  tried  to  bend  circumstances  to 
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them.  They  took  great  risks,  and  sometimes 
they  succeeded,  but  often  they  failed.  Small 
minds  who  attempted  that  always  failed.  In  the 
history  of  Britain  great  things  had  been  done 
rather  by  men  who  made  the  most  of  the  occasion 
than  by  men  who  made  great  plans.  Great 
things  had  been  done  by  insight  rather  than  by 
foresight,  by  a  faculty  for  deciding  how  much 
was  possible  and  by  attempting  that,  and  not 
something  else. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  proceeded  to  compare  the  life 
of  a  politician  with  that  of  a  man  of  business. 
There  were  advantages  and  disadvantages  on 
both  sides.  Men  of  business  had  the  great 
advantage  of  privacy.  They  were  not  obliged  to 
think  in  public;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had 
not  the  stimulus  of  having  to  perform  in  public, 
and  there  were  men  whose  minds  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  sterile  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of 
public  life  and  the  stimulus  of  publicity.  What 
the  politician  gave  to  the  public — it  was  not  his 
fault  but  the  misfortune  of  his  circumstances — 
was  often  necessarily  immature.  He  could 
choose  neither  his  time  nor  his  subject.  His 
thought  must  often  be  incomplete  and  sometimes 
inchoate,  and  the  form  he  gave  to  it  must  be 
crude  and  often  ragged. 
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This  led  him  to  some  interesting  observations 
on  the  social  effect  of  modern  inventions. 

“Some  of  the  most  tiresome  people  in  the  world 
are  those  whose  minds  are  almost  always  active, 
but  who  do  not  think ;  they  have  no  continuity 
of  the  mind.” 

“The  tendency  of  modern  life  was  to  create 
disorder  and  confusion  in  our  minds.  The 
assimilation  of  the  news  in  newspapers  would  be 
enough  to  destroy  any  mind,  and  he  thought  we 
must  be  increasingly  careful  to  remain  ignorant 
of  much  about  which  we  might  easily  know  some¬ 
thing.  Concentration  was  the  essential  force. 
Formerly  many  people  began  life  by  having  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  finding  something  to 
do.  In  modern  life  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
in  attempting  to  do  too  much.” 

Thus  Sir  Edward  Grey  came  to  the  principal 
part  of  his  subject  — namely,  the  industrial 
problems  which  were  becoming  world-wide  and 
were  most  frequent  in  those  countries  where  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  conditions  were  most 
advanced. 

“In  dealing  with  large  subjects  of  this  kind 
I  always  remember  that  large  questions  do  not 
admit  of  small  and  defined  answers.  There  is  a 
story  I  have  heard  of  Carlyle.  He  was  at  a 
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dinner  party  at  which  there  was  present  one  of 
those  people  who  had  an  answer  for  any  question 
on  any  subject,  and  as  one  question  is  put  after 
another  he  has  his  answer  ready  and  accounts 
for  one  subject  after  another,  wraps  it  up  like 
a  parcel,  and  puts  it  on  a  shelf  and  says,  ‘  There 
you  are.’  Carlyle  sat  silent  for  some  time,  and 
when  this  process  had  gone  on  he  suddenly 
pointed  across  the  table  to  the  man  and  said,  ‘  Ah, 
but  you  are  a  miserable,  wretched  creature !  ’ 
I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  any  sort  of  a  complete  fashion.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  not  to  try  and  answer  the 
questions  which  arise  in  our  minds  so  much  as 
to  stimulate  thought  about  them.” 

The  underlying  cause  of  labour  unrest  was, 
he  thought,  not  that  the  conditions  of  labour  were 
worse,  or  that  suffering  was  greater,  but  that  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  men  were  greater  than 
they  were.  It  was  disappointment  which  had 
increased  until  it  had  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  industrial  world.  The  prosperity  of  Britain, 
its  total  wealth,  had  been  increasing,  and  so  had 
that  of  other  countries — Germany  and  the  United 
States  and  so  forth — who  had  the  same  problems 
and  the  same  labour  troubles.  He  was  not  sure 
that  the  connection  between  wealth  and  happiness 
was  as  close  as  was  generally  supposed.  The 
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countenances  of  the  rich  were  not,  in  his  experi¬ 
ence,  more  happy  or  less  worried  than  those  of 
wage-earners  who  were  not  rich.  But  so  long  as 
everybody  desired  wealth  and  nobody  who 
possessed  wealth  was  willing  to  part  with  it, 
inequality  in  that  respect  was  bound  to  be  some 
cause  of  comment.  The  wage-earning  classes 
were  sure  increasingly  to  ask,  as  wealth  grew 
and  prosperity  increased,  whether  they  were 
getting  their  share.  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  the  theory 
of  political  equality  had  been  accepted  for 
men  and  had  been  applied,  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  That  was  bound  to  create  an 
expectation  of  greater  economic  equality  and  to 
stimulate  a  demand  for  it. 

Political  equality  had  also  placed  great 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  wage-earning 
classes,  and  they  had  probably  come  to  feel  some 
disappointment  in  the  use  of  it.  That  was  quite 
natural,  because  to  possess  power  was,  among 
other  things,  to  discover  its  limitations.  Perhaps 
for  that  reason  men  had  become  more  prone  to 
expect  that  what  they  could  not  get  or  had  not 
got  from  Parliament  should  be  got  through  the 
trade  unions. 

Labour  was  inclined  to  resent  advice  when  it 
came  from  those  who,  as  it  thought,  dwell  in 
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kings’  palaces.  I  he  north  country  working  man 
is,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  strong  individualist, 
and  a  socialistic  class  warfare  does  not  appeal 
to  him.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  words  of  counsel 
did  not  therefore  fall  on  deaf  ears.  His  advice 
was,  briefly,  that  the  wage-earning  classes  can 
only  realise  their  hopes  if  their  policy  is  one  of 
order  and  organisation  in  place  of  mere  destruc¬ 
tion.  Disorderly  methods  are  fatal  to  progress. 
Consequently  they  must  choose  their  leaders 
wisely,  and  stick  to  them  when  chosen. 

All  this  led  up  to  the  most  interesting  passage 
of  the  address,  which  Sir  Edward  Grey,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  counsel  given  him  years  before  by 
Bishop  Creighton,  reserved  to  the  end,  namely, 
the  influence  of  foreign  politics  on  the  welfare 
of  States.  The  passage  is  certainly  curious 
reading  now,  but  at  least  it  shows,  first,  that  Sir 
Edward  neither  wanted  nor  expected  war; 
secondly,  that  he  foresaw  what  the  effect  of  a 
great  war  would  be  economically ;  and  thirdly, 
that  he  realised  how  much  military  and  naval 
strength  is  based  on  industrial  prosperity. 

Foreign  politics,  he  said,  seemed  to  him 
unlikely  to  be  the  main  considerations  of  this 
century.  No  doubt  foreign  policy  was  very 
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important,  for  there  were  whirlpools  and  eddies 
in  foreign  politics  which  might  easily  make  such 
disturbances  in  the  main  stream  of  human 
progress  that  many  things  would  be  upset  or 
temporarily  submerged.  But  the  main  move¬ 
ment  of  public  life  in  this  century  would  be  that 
of  internal  industrial  development  and  social 
progress. 

The  masses  of  men  were  greater.  They  had 
power;  they  were  conscious  of  it  and  of  their 
own  existence.  They  would  not  stand  being 
played  with  nor  allow  their  existence  to  be 
pushed  on  one  side  by  international  questions. 
It  might  be  true  that  the  great  industrial  masses 
of  men  were  still  so  helpless  that,  much  as  they 
would  suffer  from  war,  there  was  not  a  nation  in 
Europe  which  might  not  be  plunged  into  war 
to-morrow  by  the  ambition  or  the  folly  of  its 
Government,  though  there  was  not  a  nation  in 
Europe  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
did  not  desire  peace. 

But  the  sense  of  the  economic  interdependence 
of  nations  was  growing  in  all  who  had  to  do  with 
industry,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  had 
to  do  with  industry  to  the  whole  of  the  population 
was  increasing  rapidly  in  those  States  which  were 
most  powerful.  Without  prosperous  industries 
a  country  could  not  be  strong — strong  in  the 
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military  and  naval  sense.  It  was  those  nations 
who  were  most  prosperous  in  industry  who  had 
the  largest  armaments,  so  large  that  the  nations 
were  beginning  to  groan  under  the  burden. 

Some  people  talk  wildly  as  if  war  was  immin¬ 
ent  in  a  few  years.  He  saw  no  need  for  war. 
He  did  not  expect  it.  If  a  great  war  came,  it 
would  for  a  time,  in  the  countries  concerned  in 
it,  suspend  industrial,  economic,  and  social 
questions,  but  after  the  war  there  would  come  a 
reaction  in  which  interest  and  development  in 
these  Internal  questions  would  be  quickened ;  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  the  next  country,  if 
any,  which  had  a  great  and  successful  war,  unless 
it  were  purely  a  war  of  defence  against  aggres¬ 
sion,  would  be  the  first  to  have  a  social  revolu¬ 
tion. 

That  was  the  reflection  which  occurred  to  him 
whenever  he  heard  it  said  that  any  powerful 
Government  might  seek  to  distract  attention  from 
internal  troubles  by  foreign  adventures. 

“When  we  had  taken  the  French  colonies  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  elder  Mirabeau  said, 
‘  England  has  taken  our  colonies.  She  will  now 
lose  her  own.’  And  so  it  proved.  So  also  now 
the  generation  of  great  internal  energy  and  force, 
combined  with  sudden  relief  from  external 
pressure,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of 
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successful  war,  would  probably  be  followed  by 
internal  upheaval.  And  therefore  I  say  again, 
whatever  disturbances  or  catastrophes  there  may 
be  in  foreign  politics,  the  greatest  movements 
and  developments  of  this  century  will  be  internal 
— industrial,  economic,  and  social.” 


CHAPTER  XII 

GERMAN  AMBITIONS  AND  THE  BALKAN  WARS 

The  year  ign  was  one  which  tested  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  diplomatic  powers,  and  his  action 
was  subjected  to  considerable  criticism,  both  at 
the  time  and  subsequently.  But  his  critics  of 
that  time  must  not  in  fairness  be  judged  too 
harshly.  The  Great  War  has  thrown  out 
everyone’s  bearings;  it  is  like  a  new  and 
powerful  reagent  suddenly  introduced  into  a 
chemical  compound  and  altering  all  its  combina¬ 
tions. 

The  first  crucial  event  of  the  year  was  the 
sending  by  Germany  of  the  warship  Panther  to 
Agadir,  a  port  on  the  Morocco  coast.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  violent  action  affords  the 
measure  of  Germany’s  disappointment  with  the 
results  of  her  agreement  with  France  in  1909. 

By  this  agreement  Germany  recognised  the 
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special  political  interests  of  France  in  Morocco; 
while  France,  on  her  side,  undertook  to  safeguard 
in  that  country  the  principle  of  economic  equality. 
Consequently  both  Governments  started  a 
number  of  Franco-German  enterprises,  not  only 
in  Morocco,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Unfortunately  all  these  enterprises  failed,  and 
France  was  accused  of  having  arranged  their 
failure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  may  now  be 
considered  proved  that  Germany  behaved  wdth 
bad  faith  and  sought  to  tempt  France  to  abolish 
the  principle  of  economic  equality  in  Morocco 
for  all  nations,  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Algeciras  Conference,  in  favour  of  certain 
Franco-German  financial  groups.  This  was 
obviously  aimed  at  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
especially  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  more 
monstrous  inasmuch  as  the  international  equality, 
which  Germany  now  calmly  proposed  to  put 
aside  as  being  “a  fruitless  and  noxious  competi¬ 
tion,”  was  the  very  thing  which  she  had  most 
energetically  advocated  up  to  1909. 

Fortunately  the  Anglo-French  Entente  bore 
the  strain  thus  put  upon  it.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  kept  fully  informed,  and  of  course  approved 
the  refusal  by  France  of  the  German  offer. 

Meanwhile,  the  Moorish  Government  being 
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hopelessly  rotten,  France  was  forced  to  undertake 
military  operations,  culminating  in  the  siege  of 
Fez,  with  the  object  of  restoring  internal  order. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  France  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  protection  of  practically  all  the  white 
people  in  Morocco,  and,  moreover,  the  Sultan 
himself  clamoured  for  French  intervention. 

Germany  was  thus  doubly  disappointed ;  first, 
by  the  failure  of  her  ingenious  but  dishonest 
scheme  of  securing  trade  advantages  in  Morocco, 
and  secondly,  by  the  way  in  which  the  logic  of 
events  promoted  French  ascendancy  there. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Panther 
arrived  at  Agadir  on  July  1st,  and  was  followed 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  firm  intervention.  The 
French  Government  immediately  informed  the 
British  and  Russian  Governments  that  France 
would  in  no  case  abandon  anything  in  Morocco, 
and  that  she  was  waiting  for  Germany  to  say 
what  she  wanted. 

On  July  7th  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris 
told  the  French  Foreign  Minister  that  Germany 
did  not  ask  for  territorial  compensation  in 
Morocco,  but  that  both  countries  might  come  to 
terms  over  the  Congo.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  being 
informed  of  this,  replied  on  the  same  day  that 
Great  Britain  did  not  object  to  compensation 
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being  granted  to  Germany  in  Equatorial 
Africa. 

But  on  July  13th  Germany  put  forward  a 
scheme  which  deserves  the  favourite  German 
adjective,  “colossal ’’—namely,  that  France 
should  hand  over  the  whole  of  the  French  Congo 
from  the  river  Sangha  to  the  sea,  and  simultane¬ 
ously  there  began  a  German  Press  campaign  in 
favour  of  the  partition  of  Morocco  between 
France  and  Germany.  Such  a  campaign,  in  view 
of  the  notorious  control  exercised  by  the  German 
Government  over  the  Press,  could  not  be  ignored, 
and  the  situation  became  critical.  That  it  sub¬ 
sided  was  plainly  due  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
courage  and  firmness. 

On  July  20th,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  obviously 
speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet,  made 
a  speech  in  the  City  in  which  he  gave  Germany 
a  plain  warning  of  “  hands  off  ”  in  Morocco.  On 
the  following  day  Sir  Edward  Grey  informed  the 
German  Ambassador  that  Great  Britain  would 
not  permit  Germany  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
Morocco.  Up  to  that  point  Germany  had  given 
no  assurance  that  she  would  not  land  troops  at 
Agadir,  but  that  assurance  was  now  immediately 
forthcoming. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  subse- 
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quent  negotiations  regarding  the  compensation 
to  Germany  in  the  Congo  region.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  did  not  exhibit  Germany  in  the 
light  of  an  honest  negotiator.  She  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  badly  served  by  her  diplomatists,  who  were 
continually  altering  their  demands  and  putting 
forward  proposals  which  they  must  have  known 
could  not  be  acceptable — indeed,  it  was  only  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Russian  Government  which  ulti¬ 
mately  found  a  way  out. 

What  would  have  happened  if  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  supported  France  less  firmly  and  less 
loyally  can,  of  course,  never  be  decided.  It  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  would  have  precipitated  the 
war  which  was,  as  we  now  know,  even  then  ever 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  small  group  of  men 
who  controlled  the  destinies  of  Germany. 

For  the  rest,  there  only  remains  the  somewhat 
trite  observation  that  the  way  in  which  the  cynical 
and  grasping  diplomacy  of  Germany  over¬ 
reached  itself  in  this  crisis  is  simply  another  proof 
that  in  the  long  run  honesty  is  the  best  policy 
in  the  external  relations  of  States  as  it  is  in  the 
affairs  of  individuals. 

The  policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  during  the 
Balkan  Wars  presents  many  points  of  interest, 
the  more  so  as  those  wars,  which  at  the  time 
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seemed  so  horrible  and  sanguinary,  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  remoter  causes  of  the  Great 
War. 

The  natural  line  of  expansion  for  Austria  was 
obviously  along  the  lower  Danube,  towards  the 
Aigean,  with  the  port  of  Salonika  aS  the  goal, 
and  this  ambition  would  doubtless  have  beeri 
realised  long  ago  at  the  expense  of  the  little 
Balkan  peoples  had  it  not  been  that  they 
possessed  a  powerful  protector  in  Russia,  the 
traditional  champion  of  the  Slavs.  The  Balkan 
peoples  certainly  dreaded  Austria  much  more 
than  the  Turk,  who,  though  he  could  ravage  and 
massacre,  was  of  no  account  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Britain, 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  gave 
her  support  to  the  Turks.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
then  only  a  Schoolboy,  but  he  has  since  shown 
his  opinion  of  that  policy  by  carefully  avoiding 
it.  It  was  indeed  that  policy  which  broke  up 
the  Concert  of  the  Powers  and  led  to  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War. 

As  the  price  of  her  neutrality  in  that  war 
Austria  obtained  certain  rights  in  Bosnia,  and 
the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  enabled  her  to 
extend  her  influence  further  in  the  Balkans. 
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That  Congress,  which  was  supposed  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Europe  for  at  least  a  generation, 
really  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Thenceforward 
it  enhanced  the  rivalry  between  Russia  and 
Austria  in  the  Balkans,  where,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  Austria  began  to  out¬ 
distance  her  rival,  owing  partly  to  her  geo¬ 
graphical  advantages,  but  mainly  to  the  powerful 
backing  of  Germany. 

This  backing  first  became  really  serious  after 
the  German  Emperor’s  visit  to  Palestine  in  1898. 
We  can  now,  fortified  by  the  possession  of  much 
knowledge  not  then  available,  see  the  steady 
development  of  the  grandiose  ambitions  of 
Germany. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  not  in  office  when  these 
ambitions  were  partially  revealed  in  the  Baghdad 
Railway  scheme,  but  we  cannot  doubt,  especially 
in  view  of  his  subsequent  action,  that  he  realised 
the  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  which  was 
involved.  He  saw  that  the  ridiculous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  German  Emperor  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  dressed  up  as  a  kind  of  Crusader  up 
to  date,  were  not  undertaken  without  a  serious 
object;  that  object  the  Emperor  attained  when 
he  extracted  from  the  Sultan  a  promise  for  the 
construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  the  building 
of  this  railway,  and  its  linking  on  with  the 
central  European  system  at  Constantinople, 
began  to  make  possible  the  dream  of  a  mighty 
Germanic  Power  stretching  from  Ostend  right 
across  Europe  and  on  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  also  noted  that  the  more 
abominably  the  Sultan  Abdul  misgoverned  and 
massacred,  the  more  firmly  he  was  supported  by 
Germany.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  Great 
Britain  into  the  railway  scheme,  although  it 
would  obviously  inflict  serious  injury  on  British 
shipping,  and  would  have  doubled  the  military 
power  of  Turkey  by  enabling  her  to  mobilise 
quickly.  The  British  Government  refused  to 
consent  to  the  extension  of  the  line  on  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  scheme  appeared  to  hang 
fire. 

When  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  office  in  1905, 
Russia  was  still  preoccupied  in  the  Far  East,  to 
the  detriment  of  her  interest  in  Balkan  affairs. 
There  is,  indeed,  grave  reason  to  believe  that  the 
adventures  in  Korea  which  led  Russia  into  the 
war  with  Japan  were  really  due  to  German 
intrigues.  However  that  may  be,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  knew  that  he  could  not  count  on  much  help 
from  Russia,  who  had  no  direct  reason  for 
opposing  the  Baghdad  Railway,  and  who  was 
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now,  at  least  for  the  moment,  weakened  by  her 
fruitless  struggle  with  Japan. 

In  1908  the  sudden  success  of  the  Young  Turk 
party  at  Constantinople,  with  the  dethronement 
of  the  Sultan  Abdul,  seemed  an  event  of  first- 
rate  importance.  It  appeared  to  destroy  the 
painfully  built-up  edifice  of  German  influence  in 
Turkey  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  all  friends  of 
liberty  in  Europe  hailed  it  with  joy  as  promising 
a  new  era  of  reform,  enlightenment,  and  good 
government  in  Turkey.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
with  his  fuller  knowledge,  hardly  shared  these 
enthusiasms,  and,  as  the  events  showed,  he  was 
only  too  right. 

The  Germans,  baffled  for  the  moment,  soon 
began  again,  and  in  less  than  a  year  they  had 
the  party  in  power  in  Constantinople  as  com¬ 
pletely  in  their  pockets  as  ever  Abdul  had  been. 

Meanwhile,  Austria  had  annexed  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  outright,  an  entirely  lawless  action 
which  Russia  was  then  powerless  to  resist.  The 
annexation  was  obviously  due  to  German  influ¬ 
ence;  Austria  herself,  slow-moving  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  gain  her  ends  by  diplomacy,  would 
never  of  her  own  accord  have  committed  so 
typically  Prussian  an  act. 

To  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  the  event 
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revealed,  like  a  blinding  flash  of  light,  the  full 
extent  of  German  ambitions.  It  was  necessary 
for  Germany  to  have  an  obedient  Austria  settled 
in  the  Balkan  territories  on  her  flank  while  she 
proceeded  to  take  up  the  inheritance  of  the 
crumbling  Turkish  Empire. 

The  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  led  directly 
to  the  Balkan  Wars.  It  was  the  signal  to  the 
little  Balkan  States  to  begin  arming,  not  against 
one  another,  but  against  their  common  enemy — 
namely,  Turkey. 

Turkish  arms,  and,  above  all,  Turkish  finance 
had  already  been  weakened  by  Italy’s  seizure  of 
Tripoli,  an  event  particularly  annoying  to 
Germany,  who  had  arranged  for  the  “peaceful 
penetration”  of  Tripoli  by  means  of  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  company. 

The  war  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States,  which  was  provoked  by  Turkish  mis- 
government  and  the  massacre  of  Bulgars,  brought 
Sir  Edward  Grey  into  the  eye  of  all  Europe. 
His  dramatic  coup,  which  forced  the  signing  of 
the  preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace,  made  even  the 
most  distant  countries  realise  that  Britain  pos¬ 
sessed  a  Minister  of  quite  extraordinary  power. 

Of  all  the  Great  Powers,  Britain  was  perhaps 
the  most  disinterested;  at  any  rate,  it  became  a 
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convenience  that  there  should  be  a  Conference 
of  Ambassadors  at  London.  The  representatives 
of  the  Powers  found  in  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  very 
man  for  the  situation — that  is  to  say,  not  a 
Palmerston,  not  even  a  Clarendon,  but  simply 
a  man  of  intelligence,  honesty,  and  strong  char¬ 
acter. 

Never  before  had  it  occurred  to  a  Foreign 
Minister  to  treat  a  European  Conference  in 
the  manner  of  a  skilled  physician — indeed, 
Sir  Edward’s  ascendancy  over  the  Conference 
almost  amounted  to  hypnotic  suggestion.  It 
sounds  very  simple  to  say  that  he  steadily 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ultimate  goal,  and 
refused  to  be  upset  by  comparative  trifles, 
and  yet  it  was  really  a  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment  to  preserve  his  imperturbability  in  the 
midst  of  excitement,  to  remain  a  reasoned 
optimist  when  the  Conference  was  in  despair, 
and  to  keep  the  balance  so  surely  and  truly  amid 
all  those  jarring  aims  of  international  jealousies 
and  ambition.  The  best  proof  of  his  power  is 
furnished  by  what  happened  when  he  was  away. 

Before  the  fall  of  Scutari  the  Great  Powers 
were  in  full  agreement,  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  send  a  naval  force  to  over-awe  Monte¬ 
negro.  Thus  Austria  obtained  her  wishes  about 
Albania  and  about  Scutari,  and  the  menace  of  a 
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European  war  was  removed.  Then,  after  six 
months’  continuous  labour,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
went  off  on  a  fishing  holiday.  The  Conference 
of  Ambassadors  had  nothing  left  to  do  save  some 
more  or  less  formal  questions  on  the  boundary 
of  the  new  Albanian  State.  But  hardly  had  Sir 
Edward  gone  before  trouble  broke  out,  and  it  was 
not  allayed  until  he  had  returned  in  haste  to  his 
post. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  supple¬ 
mentary  Balkan  War  in  which  the  victors  fought 
over  the  division  of  the  spoils  was  really  caused 
by  Austrian  intrigues.  For  the  moment  the 
Germanic  Powers  prevailed.  They  had  looked 
on  at  the  crushing  defeat  of  Turkey,  armed  and 
officered  by  Germans,  with  consternation,  but  the 
Peace  of  Bucharest,  which  left  the  Balkan  States 
much  weakened,  seemed  to  dash  the  hopes  of  the 
Slav  peoples  and  to  restore  German  prestige  in 
that  quarter  of  Europe. 

But  the  Balkan  States  were  really  determined 
to  submit  no  longer  to  the  dictation  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Powers,  and  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  if 
necessary,  to  the  bitter  end.  How  well  Serbia 
fought  and  what  crushing  defeats  she  inflicted 
on  great  Austrian  armies  form  one  of  the  most 
glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
War. 
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On  February  13th,  1912,  it  was  announced  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  been  appointed  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  in  succession  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Fife. 

As  a  rule,  the  British  public  are  blandly  indif¬ 
ferent  about  the  bestowal  of  such  distinctions. 
But  the  public  appreciation  of  this  honour  was 
instant  and  unanimous.  For  more  than  six  years 
Sir  Edward  had  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Empire — years  of  great  difficulty  and  marked 
by  crises  which  severely  tested  the  Minister’s 
ability  and  firmness.  It  was  universally  felt  that 
this  signal  hoftour  formed,  so  to  speak,  a  symbol 
of  the  gratitude  which  everyone,  from  the  King 
downwards,  felt  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  his  un¬ 
wearied  and  notably  successful  labours. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  a  signal  honour.  The 
Order  of  the  Garter  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
Orders  of  Chivalry,  and  so  long  as  men  value 
these  outward  signs  and  tokens,  so  long  assuredly 
will  it  remain  the  greatest  and  the  most  valued. 

Apart  from  members  of  the  Royal  House  and 
foreign  Royal  personages,  whose  number 
naturally  varies  from  time  to  time,  the  Order  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  Knight  Companions;  and 
the  special  distinction  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  case 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  commoner  to 
be  admitted  for  many  years — in  fact,  until  his 
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nomination  the  Order  did  not  contain  anyone 
below  the  rank  of  an  earl. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
received  the  Garter  in  June,  1726,  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  This  promotion  of  a  com¬ 
moner  to  an  Order  which,  since  the  year  1660, 
had  been  in  practice  limited  to  great  nobles, 
created  much  jealousy,  and  in  the  skits  and 
lampoons  of  the  period  Walpole  is  often  satirised 
as  “Sir  Blue  String.’-’ 

The  only  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  whom  this  distinction  was  ever 
conferred  before  were  Lord  North,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  former,  who 
is  the  Minister  associated  with  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
was  not  then  a  lord  of  Parliament,  but  the  holder 
of  a  courtesy  title.  He  used  to  wear  the  riband 
of  the  Order  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
usually  referred  to  by  his  brother  members  as 
“the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.”  Similarly 
Lord  Palmerston  was  an  Irish  peer,  and  was 
never  a  lord  of  Parliament. 

There  is  an  old  story  that  a  certain  noble  lord 
once  expressed  his  warm  approval  of  the  Garter 

on  the  ground  that  “there  was  no  d - d  merit 

about  it.”  But  the  instances  already  given  show 
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that  it  was  sometimes  conferred  for  services  to 
the  State,  long  before  Lord  Roberts  received  it 
on  his  return  from  the  South  African  War. 

The  nearest  precedent  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
appointment  was  that  of  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
afterwards  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  who  was 
created  K.G.  in  1814  while  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Stein,  editor  of  Nord  und  Siid,  in 
the  course  of  his  advocacy  of  an  Anglo-German 
understanding,  published  in  May,  1912,  a  study 
of  Sir  Edvrard  Grey  w'hich  contains  some  matter 
of  retrospective  interest. 

His  idea  wras  to  bring  together  the  intellectuals 
of  both  countries.  All  party  questions,  he  said, 
must  fall  into  the  background  w7here  it  is  a 
question  of  preventing  a  w;orld-wide  conflagration 
and  of  promoting  a  detente  of  great  import  to 
the  history  of  the  world.  He  saw  on  the  British 
side  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  on  the  German  side 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  as  the  providential  men 
in  whose  hands  this  detente  might  succeed.  But 
he  w7as  careful  to  add  the  warning  that  it  could 
not  be  done  either  by  “good-will,”  a  mere  policy 
of  sentiment,  or,  least  of  all,  by  sentimentalist 
phrases,  if  political  logic  was  not  in  its  favour. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Stein  did  not  conceal 
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his  hostility  to  the  United  States.  The  time  has 
not  yet  come,  he  said,  when  America  will  enter 
upon  the  “smiling  heritage”  of  the  white  race. 
We  have  energy  and  penetration  enough  in 
Europe  not  to  allow  the  hegemony  of  the  white 
race  to  be  snatched  from  our  hands.  America 
will  have  to  contain  its  impatience  until  Europe 
attests  its  own  senility. 

Dr.  Stein  built  much  on  the  personality  of  the 
new  German  Ambassador  in  London,  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein.  The  Baron,  as  is  well 
known,  died  soon  afterwards;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have 
made  any  difference  to  the  work  of  bringing  about 
a  real  Anglo-German  understanding,  of  which 
an  essential  condition  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  decided  coldness  between  Britain  and  America. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

On  June  28th,  1914,  the  Archduke  Franz 

Ferdinand,  the  Jreir  of  the  Austrian  Emperor, 

was  murdered  with  his  Consort,  the  Duchess  of 

% 

Hohenberg,  by  two  Bosnian  Serbs  at  Sarajevo. 

Naturally  so  striking  an  event  filled  many 
columns  of  the  newspapers  in  every  country. 
But  how  few  people,  at  least  in  Britain  and  in 
France,  could  have  thought  for  a  moment  that 
this  crime  would  prove  the  occasion,  though  not 
the  cause,  of  a  world-wide  conflict  comparable 
to  the  Armageddon  so  often  foretold  by  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Apocalypse.  That  Sir  Edward 
Grey  foresaw  what  might  happen  is  certain,  to 
judge  by  the  energy  with  which  he  set  to  work 
to  prevent  it. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  Britain  that  her 
interests  throughout  the  critical  time  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  were  in 
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charge  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  possessed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  confidence  of  all  his 
fellow-countrymen.  His  conduct  of  British 
policy  at  this  period  has  been  criticised,  but  we 
shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  show  that  he  took 
the  only  course  which  was  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  the  safety  of  his  country.  An  able 
and  brilliant  historian  has  declared  with  admir¬ 
able  frankness:  “A  study  of  this  question  must 
yield  cause  for  thankfulness  that  our  foreign 
policy  has  not  been  directed  by  brilliant  and 
self-confident  amateurs  who  claim  to  possess  an 
exceptional  fund  of  common  sense.” 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  indeed  the  one  man  for 
the  situation.  No  other  statesman  could  be 
mentioned  who  would  have  spoken  in  the  name 
of  Britain  with  such  authority;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  statesman  would 
have  kept  so  cool  a  head,  and  would  have  worked 
so  unwearyingly  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

t 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  handling  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  enough,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  to 
disprove  the  pretence  of  Germany  that  she  was 
forced  into  war  by  the  concerted  aggression  of 
the  Allies,  and  especially  of  Britain.  The 
thunderbolt  of  war,  when  it  fell  on  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  British 
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Empire,  was  absolutely  unexpected.  Public 
opinion  was  absorbed,  dangerously  absorbed,  in 
other  things. 

But  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  his  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  German  methods,  the  interval  between 
the  murder  of  the  Archduke  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  Note  to  Serbia  which 
precipitated  war  was  a  time  of  deep  anxiety  and 
hard  concentrated  effort  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

At  first  Austria  appeared  to  hesitate,  but  the 
war  party  in  Vienna  began  to  see  that  never 
would  they  have  such  a  good  opportunity  again. 
Whether  they  would  have  persisted  had  they 
been  able  to  foresee  the  world-wide  conflagration 
which  would  burst  out  may  be  doubted.  At  the 
time,  however,  the  prevalent  feeling  was  that 
the  moment  was  extraordinarily  favourable,  and 
that  Russia  was  not  ready.  The  Neue  Freie 
Presse  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  whole  Serbian  race. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  informed  by  our  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Vienna  that  the  country  had  gone 
wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Serbia, 
and  its  postponement  or  prevention  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  great  disappointment.  The 
meaning  of  the  scheme  which  Austria  had  in 
mind,  namely,  to  demand  an  inquiry  into  the 
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origin  of  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  on  condi¬ 
tions  not  only  humiliating  but  wholly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  independence  of  Serbia,  was 
instantly  perceived  in  Petrograd,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  Austria 
the  plainest  warning  quite  early  in  July. 

The  climax  came  when,  on  July  23rd,  the 
Austrian  Note  to  Serbia  was  presented.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  have  demands 
so  humiliating  been  made  on  any  State.  Never¬ 
theless,  such  was  the  good  faith  of  Serbia  that 
the  only  one  she  rejected  entirely  was  that  she 
should  admit  Austrian  officials  to  take  part  in 
the  trial  of  the  Serbs  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  the  Archduke,  and  indeed  no  State 
with  any  self-respect  could  have  accepted  such  a 
proposal. 

The  German  Government  has  asserted  that  it 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  demands  on  Serbia,  but  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  French  Yellow  Book  and  the 
British  White  Papers  is  enough  to  prove  that 
this  is  a  lie.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  officially 
informed  by  the  German  Ambassador,  on  the 
very  day  after  the  presentation  of  the  Note, 
that  Austria’s  demands  were  approved  by  Ger¬ 
many.  Moreover,  the  Italian  Government  knew 
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the  nature  of  the  demands  on  July  23rd;  there 
is  also  other  evidence  which  it  is  needless  to  set 
forth  in  detail.  And  indeed  it  is  absurd  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  Austria  would  have  have  taken  the 
action  she  did,  involving  the  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  war  with  Russia,  if  she  had  not  been 
assured  beforehand  of  the  support  of  Germany. 

The  Austrian  ultimatum  took  the  Powers  of 
the  Triple  Entente  by  surprise.  France  was 
absorbed  in  the  Caillaux  trial  and  in  the  visit  of 
the  French  President  to  Russia;  while  Britain 
was  absorbed  ■  in  the  Ulster  question  and, 
in  a  minor  degree,  in  the  woman  suffrage 
movement. 

Nevertheless,  three  days  before  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  so  far  as  to 
ask  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  what  step  Austria  was  going  to 
take,  and  he  urged  Germany  to  exercise  a 
moderating  influence  in  Vienna.  The  day 
before  the  Austrian  Note  was  presented,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  Berlin  admitted  to  Sir 
Edward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador,  that 
Austria  was  on  the  point  of  taking  action,  but 
he  explained  that  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Serbia  concerned  no  other  Power.  Indeed, 
this  was  the  great  contention  of  Germany — an 
extraordinary  piece  of  diplomatic  hypocrisy,  in 
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view  of  all  that  had  gone  before  and  the  whole 
situation  in  the  Balkans. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Germany 
wanted  war,  that  her  Junkers  saw  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  armed  peace  only  the  prospect  of 
heavier  and  heavier  taxation,  and  that  she  deliber¬ 
ately  used  Austria  as  a  cat’s-paw. 

The  conversations  between  Berlin  and  Vienna 
have  naturally  not  been  disclosed;  if  and  when 
they  are  revealed,  it  will  be  surprising  indeed  if 
they  show  that  Germany  did  not  encourage 
Austria  in  the  belief  that  by  persistent  bluff  she 
would  gain  her  ends  without  having  to  fight  at 
all.  For  the  old  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was 
known  to  have  resolved  to  have  no  war,  during 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  if  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided.  Not  until  it  was  too  late  to  retreat 
did  the  Emperor  realise  how  he  had  been  dragged 
into  war,  partly  by  the  selfishness  of  Berlin, 
partly  by  the  anti-Slav  fury  of  the  great  Magyar 
landowners  in  Hungary. 

The  Austrian  Note  of  July  23rd  only  allowed 
Serbia  forty-eight  hours’  grace.  It  was  all  too 
short,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  once  set  to  work 
with  proposals  which,  even  if  they  stood  abso¬ 
lutely  alone,  would  conclusively  prove  the  good 
faith  of  Great  Britain,  and  disprove  the  wild 
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German  accusations  that  she  was  plotting  an 
attack  on  Germany. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  a  Conference  in 
which  Great  Britain  and  France  should  consult 
with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  that  then  the 
Entente  Powers  should  use  their  influence  with 
Russia,  while  Germany  should  use  her  influence 
with  Austria  in  a  moderating  sense.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  at  once  accepted  by  France  and  Italy, 
and,  although  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Serbia 
in  Petrograd  was  rising  high,  Russia  intimated 
her  approval. 

The  one  Power  which  refused  was  Germany, 
and  that  for  reasons  which,  in  view  of  the  existing 
tension,  can  only  be  described  as  absurd. 
Simultaneously  with  the  German  refusal 
came  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against 
Serbia. 

These  proposals  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  have 
not  been  criticised  by  any  responsible  person, 
but  it  has  been  contended  that  he  ought  to  have 
supported  a  parallel  proposal  made  by  Russia. 
This  Russian  proposal  was  to  the  effect  that  Great 
Britain  should  at  once  join  France  and  Russia 
in  taking  up  a  firm  and  united  attitude  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  war.  The  plan  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  Sir  George  Buchanan,  the  British 
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Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  who  immediately  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  his  chief. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  at  once  saw  what  his  critics 
seemed  unable  to  realise,  namely,  that  in  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations  you  cannot  both  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it.  By  his  proposal  for  a  Conference 
he  had  elected  to  pursue  the  path  of  conciliation, 
and  he  could  not  therefore  countenance  action 
which  would  inevitably  appear  in  both  Berlin 
and  Vienna  as  equivalent  to  a  threat.  Both  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Sir  George  Buchanan  were 
well  aware  that  feeling  in  Germany  and  Austria 
had  already  reached  a  high  pitch  of  irritation 
and  suspicion,  and  would  be  certain  to  interpret 
the  use  of  firm  language  as  menacing. 

But  on  the  part  of  Russia  the  proposal  is  one 
more  proof  of  her  sincere  anxiety  for  peace. 
Russia,  indeed,  was  casting  about  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  to  avoid  war,  if  only  she  could  do  so  without 
sacrificing  the  little  Slav  State,  of  which  she  was 
the  natural  protector.  She  even  brought  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  Italy  to  use  her  influence  with 
Vienna  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  mention  of  Italy  brings  us  to  the  central 
factor  of  the  situation,  one  which  the  amateur 
diplomatists  who  criticise  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
policy  conveniently  ignore.  The  truth  is  that 
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Rome  was  really  the  key  of  the  whole  complex 
position. 

Italy  was  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but 
by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  member.  She  had 
grievances  of  long  standing  against  Austria, 
while  the  great  mass  of  Italians  had  no  love  for 
Germany  and  no  sympathy  with  her  over¬ 
weening  ambitions.  At  the  same  time,  Italy  had 
definitely  undertaken  obligations  to  her  Allies, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  Italy  would  fail,  if  the  occasion  arose,  to 
honour  her  bond.  Those  obligations  were, 
briefly,  of  a  defensive  kind,  binding  her  to  assist 
her  Allies  only  in  a  defensive  war. 

All  this  had,  of  course,  been  long  familiar  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  it  was  his  plain  duty  not 
to  countenance  the  use  of  any  language  which 
could  be  represented  by  Germany  and  Austria 
as  threatening,  and  so  enable  these  Powers  to 
call  upon  their  Italian  ally  for  help.  Not  the 
least  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  indeed  the  civilised  world,  owe 
to  Sir  Edward  is  on  account  of  his  masterly 
handling  of  this  critical  moment,  by  which  he 
kept  Italy  out  of  the  war  and  prevented  her 
from  having  to  fight  against  the  very  Powers 
to  whom  her  natural  sympathies  went  out. 

The  Italian  Government  must  have  looked  on 
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with  feelings  of  the  most  intense  anxiety,  and 
it  is  highly  significant  that  the  very  first  moment 
they  could  honestly  regard  the  action  of  Germany 
and  Austria  as  aggressive,  that  is  to  say,  on 
August  3rd,  they  hastened  to  declare  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  had  lapsed,  and  that  Italy  would 
therefore  preserve  her  neutrality. 

Before  this,  namely,  on  July  28th,  Germany 
rejected  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  proposal  for  a  Con¬ 
ference.  That  was  the  date  of  Austria’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  Serbia,  and  it  was  also  the  date 
of  a  remarkable  telegram  sent  by  the  German 
Emperor  to  the  Tsar.  In  this  he  appealed  to 
the  Tsar’s  interest  as  a  reigning  sovereign  in 
the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  a  Royal 
personage.  In  vain  the  Tsar  spoke  plainly  of 
the  prospect  of  a  European  war  as  the  result  of 
Austria’s  action ;  in  vain  he  urged  the  Kaiser, 
“in  the  name  of  our  old  friendship,”  to  do  all 
he  could  to  prevent  his  ally  from  going  too  far. 
The  Kaiser  would  only  urge  that  Russia  need 
not,  and  should  not,  intervene,  and  continued 
to  deprecate  the  partial  Russian  mobilisation. 

The  effect  of  these  appeals  in  Petrograd  was 
discounted  by  the  knowledge  of  the  complete 
mobilisation  which  was  proceeding  on  both 
fronts  in  Germany.  It  was  obvious  that  Ger- 
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many  was  seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
absence  of  the  French  President  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Ministers  on  a  visit  to  Russia,  and  as  a 
loyal  ally  Russia  had  no  choice  but  to  order  a 
general  mobilisation  on  her  side. 

On  the  same  day  Russia  intimated  to  both 
Great  Britain  and  Austria  that  she  wished  to 
come  to  a  friendly  agreement  with  Vienna  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Whether  Austria  then  began  to  realise  the 
precipice  over  which  she  was  being  rapidly 
driven,  and  acted  on  this  occasion  independently 
of  Berlin,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  certain  it  is  that 
Vienna  agreed  with  the  proposal,  and  at  once 
the  clouds  lifted. 

But  they  instantly  fell  again,  for  it  was  at 
that  precise  moment  that  Germany  intervened, 
despatching  ultimatums  to  both  Russia  and 
France,  demanding  complete  demobilisation  as 
the  only  alternative  to  war.  Russia  indeed  was 
only  allowed  twelve  hours.  As  M.  Jules 
Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
well  said,  “The  German  ultimatum,  delivered 
at  the  exact  moment  when  an  agreement  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  arrived  at  between  Vienna 
and  Petrograd,  is  indicative  of  her  warlike 
policy.” 
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It  is  worth  while  noting  the  ingenuity  of  the 
German  intervention  from  the  point  of  view  of 
her  own  domestic  politics.  It  was  obviously 
important  for  her  to  engage  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  very  numerous  Socialist  party, 
and  this  she  did  by  these  ultimatums,  which 
could  be  represented  at  home  as  highly  pacific 
in  their  intention,  being  directed  to  secure  the 
stopping  of  warlike  preparations  on  the  part  of 
both  Russia  and  France. 

The  inevitable  rupture  followed — with  Russia 
on  August  ist,  and  with  France  on  August  3rd. 

How  far  the  responsibility  for  the  fatal 
decision  rests  with  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
away  on  a  cruise  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
crisis,  must  be  left  for  future  historians  to 
determine. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Emperor  on  his  return  took  command 
of  the  situation,  and  that  he  decided,  or  was 
persuaded  by  others,  that  the  hour  had  come  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  all  Germany’s  long  years  of 
sacrifice  and  preparation.  There  was  another 
factor  to  which  we  must  allow  some  weight, 
namely,  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Crown 
Prince  which  threatened  to  eclipse  that  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  a  position  intolerable  to  a  man 
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of  his  extraordinary  vanity  and  belief  in  his  own 
divine  mission. 

War  having  broken  out  between  Germany 
and  Russia  and  France,  the  centre  of  interest 
now  shifted  to  Belgium. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  curious  reflection  that  if 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  bungled  the  situation  at 
the  end  of  July,  and  Italy  had  been  brought  into 
the  struggle  at  the  beginning  on  the  wrong  side, 
then  in  all  probability  Belgium  would  have 
been  left  alone  and  the  neutrality  of  Switzer¬ 
land  would  have  been  violated  instead,  the 
invasion  of  France  taking  place  on  that  side. 
Even  as  it  was,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  large  and  powerful  minority  of  the  German 
General  Staff  were  in  favour  of  making  the 
attack  through  Switzerland  and  not  through 
Belgium. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  which  brought 
Britain  into  the  war. 

Up  to  that  moment  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
working  unwearyingly  for  peace;  he  had  urged 
Serbia  to  go  to  the  utmost  limits  of  concession, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  Conference  proposal 
already  explained,  he  had  exercised  a  marked 
restraining  influence  on  both  Russia  and  France. 
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It  is  highly  significant  that  throughout  these 
efforts  he  was  cordially  assisted  by  Italy.  It  is 
one  more  proof  of  the  extraordinary  clumsiness 
of  German  diplomacy  that  the  German  White 
Book  should  assert  explicitly  that  both  Russia 
and  France  were  the  aggressors — an  obvious  lie, 
because,  if  it  had  been  true,  Italy  would  have 
been  obliged  to  come  in  with  Germany. 

The  secrets  of  Cabinet  Councils  are  never 
disclosed,  but  it  is  known  that  up  to  the  actual 
violation  of  Belgian  territory  there  was  a  great 
majority  in  the  Cabinet  in  favour  of  Britain’s 
remaining  out  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  this 
pacifist  majority  readily  assented  to  the  proposal 
that  Britain  should  fight  if  Belgium  was  at¬ 
tacked,  because  they  never  for  a  moment  believed 
that  Belgium  would  be  attacked;  and  that  is 
why,  the  moment  she  was  attacked,  the  whole 
Cabinet  became  united  for  war. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  even  after  he  knew  that  German  troops 
had  actually  entered  Belgium,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
despatched  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  at  once  withdraw  from  the  neutral 
territory.  To  that  no  answer  was  ever  returned. 

But  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  task  was  not  only 
diplomatic;  he  had  also  to  justify  his  policy  to 
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the  House  of  Commons.  The  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  the  House,  on  August  3rd,  was  the 
most  masterly  in  his  whole  career.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  much  that  was  known  for 
certain  to  the  speaker,  and  much  that  he  sus¬ 
pected,  could  not  then  be  told.  The  Labour 
party,  too,  were  as  a  whole  intensely  desirous  of 
avoiding  war  if  it  was  in  any  way  possible.  It 
is  now  curious  to  reflect  how  completely  the 
members  of  that  party  misjudged  the  feeling  of 
the  British  -working  classes.  Of  Belgium  at 
that  time  the  workers  all  over  the  United  King¬ 
dom  knew  little  and  cared  less,  but  they  had  a 
very  active  sympathy  with  France. 

Sir  Edward  had  thus  to  steer  a  very  difficult 
course,  and  the  writer  has  been  informed  by  an 
Englishman  of  eminence,  not  a  politician,  that 
he  never  admired  the  Foreign  Secretary  so  much 
as  he  did  during  the  delivery  of  this  speech. 
The  extremists  below  the  gangway  were  in  a 
decidedly  suspicious  mood,  and  they  watched 
with  special  vigilance  those  quarters  of  the 
House  where  militarist  and  jingo  sentiments 
were  supposed  to  prevail.  But  no  untimely 
cheer  rose  from  that  side,  and  the  suspicions  of 
the  pacifists  faded  away  as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
developed  his  theme. 

He  appealed  to  the  House  to  approach  the 
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crisis  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests, 
British  honour,  and  British  obligations,  free 
from  all  passion  as  to  why  peace  had  not  been 
preserved.  On  the  subject  of  British  obliga¬ 
tions  he  hastened  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
was  no  secret  engagement  to  fetter  the  free 
decision  of  the  House.  He  explained  that  the 
conversations  which  had  taken  place  between 
British  and  French  naval  and  military  experts 
did  not  bind  either  Government,  and  were 
necessary  merely  because  it  is  always  necessary 
to  provide  for  possible  contingencies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to 
the  question  of  Belgium,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
showed  how  real  that  neutrality  was,  how  all  the 
Great  Powers  had  pledged  themselves  to  respect 
it.  He  demonstrated  by  quotations,  especially 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  how  the  independence  of 
Belgium  must  always  be  a  primary  British 
interest. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  made  it 
clear  that  neutrality  which  would  involve  running 
away  from  the  strongest  obligations  of  honour 
and  interest  would  not  be  a  possible  policy  :  — 

“I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  even  if  we  stood  aside  and 
remained  aside,  we  should  be  in  a  position,  a 
material  position,  to  use  our  force  decisively  to 
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undo  what  had  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  West  of  Europe 
opposite  to  us — if  that  had  been  the  result  of 
the  war — falling  under  the  domination  of  a  single 
Power,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  moral  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  such  as  to  have  lost  us  all 
respect.” 

Before  the  House  adjourned  that  evening, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  made  an  announcement  which 
practically  removed  even  the  faintest  hope  that 
peace  would  be  preserved;  this  was  the  news  of 
the  German  proposal  to  Belgium  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  Belgian  territory, 
and  promising  in  return  the  maintenance  of  her 
independence  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Ger¬ 
many  threatened  in  case  of  refusal  to  treat 
Belgium  as  an  enemy.  The  Belgians  answered 
that  an  attack  on  their  neutrality  would  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and 
that  to  accept  the  German  proposal  would  be 
to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  a  nation. 

And  so  the  die  was  cast,  and  Great  Britain 
■went  to  war,  primarily  in  defence  of  the  sanctity 
of  treaty  obligations,  but  also  because  she  could 
not  permit  the  possibility  of  German  domination 
in  Europe.  The  country  may  not  have  realised 
at  the  moment,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  undoubtedly 
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realised,  that  the  German  scheme  was  to  keep 
Great  Britain  neutral  until  France  had  been 
subdued  and  Russia  defeated.  Then  the  coast 
of  England  could  have  been  attacked  by  Ger¬ 
many  at  her  leisure  from  the  new  naval  bases 
which  would  have  been  acquired  on  the  French, 
Belgian,  and,  we  may  add,  Dutch  coasts. 

Small  wonder  that  Germany  did  not  want 
Great  Britain  to  come  in;  small  wonder  that  she 
persisted  up  to  the  very  last  moment  in  believing 
what  she  wanted  to  believe,  namely,  that  Great 
Britain  could  be  bought  off. 

The  bad  faith  of  Germany  is  shown,  not  only 
in  her  proposals  to  Britain,  which  were  rightly 
stigmatised  by  Mr.  Asquith  as  “infamous,”  that 
we  should  leave  France  entirely  in  the  lurch  and 
share  the  spoil  in  the  shape  of  her  colonies, 
but  also  in  her  proposal  to  Belgium  that 
she  should  not  resist  the  passage  of  German 
troops. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  by  the  custom 
of  nations  a  neutral  country  which  does  not 
defend  and  uphold  its  own  neutrality  thereby 
ceases  to  be  neutral.  Consequently,  if  Belgium 
had  accepted  this  specious  plan,  she  would  at 
once  have  lost  all  claim  on  the  assistance  of  the 
Powers  which  had  guaranteed  her  neutrality  by 
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treaty,  and  would  have  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  in  the  future  except  German  protection,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  readily  imagined. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  trace  in  detail 
the  numerous  threads  of  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions,  especially  as  practically  every  document 
of  importance  seems  to  have  been  published. 
We  may,  however,  note  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  negotiations  with  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  on 
August  ist,  are  highly  significant  of  the 
hopeless  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  for  Prince  Lichnowsky’s  pro¬ 
posals  were  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  his  chiefs  in  Berlin.  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  Prince  sincerely  desired  a  good 
understanding,  but  that  his  views  were  not  lis¬ 
tened  to  in  Berlin  at  all ;  instead  the  German 
Chancellor,  and  probably  the  Emperor  too, 
placed  complete  reliance  on  Baron  von  Kiihl- 
mann,  Prince  Lichnowsky’s  Secretary  of  Em¬ 
bassy,  who  communicated  with  Berlin  inde¬ 
pendently  of  his  chief,  and  who  had  convinced 
himself  that  in  no  circumstances  would  Britain 
go  to  war. 

Much  other  evidence  disposes  of  the  subsequent 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  story  by  Germany, 
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in  order  to  show  that  it  was  always  known  in 
Berlin  that  Great  Britain  would  come  in. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  in  his  despatch  which  describes  the 
German  Chancellor’s  famous  “scrap  of  paper” 
conversation,  repeatedly  refers  to  the  agitation 
and  excitement  of  the  German  Chancellor.  There 
is  collateral  proof,  too,  in  the  discourtesy  with 
which  Sir  Edward  Goschen  was  treated  on  leav¬ 
ing  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  the  flame  of  rage  which 
seemed  to  burst  forth  all  over  Germany  against 
inoffensive  British  citizens.  If  British  interven¬ 
tion  had  been  expected,  it  is  certain  that  these 
things  would  not  have  happened. 

A  tribute  must  be  paid  to  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
able  and  patient  diplomacy  designed  to  prevent 
Turkey  from  being  drawn  into  the  struggle. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  proof  than  this 
that  the  German  accusations  against  Britain  of 
greed  and  self-seeking  are  wholly  false.  For  if 
Great  Britain’s  aim  had  been  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions,  obviously  nothing  would  have  suited  her 
better  than  to  have  the  “Sick  Man  of  Europe” 
as  an  enemy,  in  order  that  she  might  appropriate 
the  lion’s  share  of  his  inheritance. 

But  Sir  Edward  Grey  steadily  pursued  the 
policy  of  limiting  as  far  as  possible  the  area 
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of  the  war.  Ably  seconded  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  he 
gave  Turkey,  or  rather  the  hot-heads  in  tem¬ 
porary  control  of  her  destinies,  the  best  of  advice, 
bearing  much  provocation  as  he  explained  what 
the  consequences  of  her  intervention  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be. 

He  failed  owing  to  causes  quite  outside  his 
control,  but  if  any  man  ever  deserved  to  succeed 
in  an  enterprise  undertaken  in  the  purest  good 
faith  and  humanity  it  was  he. 

When  the  fatal  decision  was  taken,  and  the 
Turkish  puppets  obeyed  their  masters  in  Berlin, 
Sir  Edward  acted  with  firmness  and  decision, 
as  is  shown  by  the  measures  he  took  in  Egypt. 
By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  link  which  bound 
Egypt  to  Turkey  was  severed,  the  intriguer 
Abbas  was  removed,  and  an  able  and  honourable 
prince  was  placed  on  the  throne  and  raised  to 
the  Sultanate. 

Not  less  skill  did  Sir  Edward  show  in  counter¬ 
ing  the  subtle  attempts  of  Germany  to  sow  dis¬ 
sension  between  the  Allies. 

The  first  great  stroke  consisted  in  the  Joint 
Agreement  of  September,  by  which  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  each  solemnly  bound 
herself  not  to  enter  into  a  separate  peace  with 
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the  enemy.  Thus  one  great  danger  which 
always  besets  the  conduct  of  war  waged  by  an 
alliance  was  averted  as  far  as  human  foresight 
could  provide. 

Another  masterly  diplomatic  achievement  was 
the  financial  agreement  by  which  all  the  resources 
of  the  Allies  were  pooled  for  the  common  benefit. 
Not  only  did  this  serve  to  bring  the  Allies  even 
closer  together,  but  it  also  increased  the  ability 
of  Russia  to  bring  more  of  her  vast  armies  into 
the  field,  and  it  enabled  each  of  the  three  Powers 
to  fight  more  efficiently  by  lessening  the  economic 
waste  of  war. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


DELICATE  QUESTIONS 

In  war,  as  all  students  of  history  know,  an 
enemy  may  be  fought  by  means  of  diplomacy 
sometimes  even  more  effectively  than  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  handling  of  the 
delicate  questions  which  arose  in  regard  to  con¬ 
traband,  neutral  trade  with  belligerents,  and  so 
on,  seemed,  to  his  fellow-countrymen  at  least,  to 
show  the  same  qualities  of  firmness  combined 
with  conciliation  which  had  before  carried  him 
successfully  over  many  a  difficult  crisis. 

Naturally  the  most  delicate  position  arose  in 
respect  of  Britain’s  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  here  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  extraordinary  blundering  of  German  diplo¬ 
matists  both  official  and  unofficial. 

Relying  doubtless  on  the  considerable  section 
of  American  citizens  who  are  of  German  birth  or 
descent,  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  Bern- 
storff,  and  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary,  Herr  Derne- 
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burg,  set  in  motion  an  extensive  organisation 
designed  to  arouse  sympathy  for  Germany  and 
Austria. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  war  and  the  iniquity  of 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  American 
opinion  remained  substantially  unshaken  by  the 
special  pleading  of  the  German  advocates.  The 
publication  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  also  by  the 
French,  Russian,  and  Belgian  Foreign  Ministers, 
of  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence  w7as  amply 
sufficient  to  establish  the  good  faith  of  the  Allies. 

A  good  many  people  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America  were  disappointed  that  President  Wilson 
did  not  at  once  denounce  the  violation  by 
Germany  of  various  Hague  conventions  which 
both  she  and  the  United  States  had  ratified.  But 
this  was  a  short-sighted  view. 

Even  if  the  full  official  evidence  on  which  alone 
President  Wilson  could  have  acted  had  been 
instantly  available,  it  would  still  have  been  a 
pity  for  him  to  depart  from  the  attitude  of  rigid 
neutrality  which  he  took  up  from  the  very  first. 
Only  by  means  of  that  consistent  neutrality  were 
the  American  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Europe  enabled  to  render  priceless  service  to 
humanity  in  such  matters  as  the  feeding  of 
Belgians  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Defeated  in  their  endeavours  to  misrepresent 
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the  origin  of  the  war,  certain  German-Americans 
in  the  United  States  cast  about  for  means  of 
sowing  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  They  found  an  apparently 
promising  subject  in  the  difficult  question  of 
contraband.  American  trade,  especially  at  first, 
wras  seriously  hit  by  the  war,  and  powerful  com¬ 
mercial  interests  were  aroused  by  the  stopping 
and  searching  of  American  vessels  by  British  and 
French  warships. 

It  seemed  a  fruitful  means  of  making  mischief, 
but  it  was  largely  spoilt  by  the  singular  blunder¬ 
ing  of  Senator  Bartholdt.  This  gentleman  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  American  politicians  with 
the  organised  power  of  the  German  vote  in  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly  he  talked  larger 
than  he  could  do,  and  he  was  probably  genuinely 
surprised  at  the  flame  of  indignation  which  the 
mere  threat  of  such  interference  in  domestic 
politics  in  the  interests  of  a  foreign  Power 
aroused  throughout  America. 

Matters  really  came  to  a  crisis  when  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  sent 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  long  and  temperately- 
worded  protest  against  interference  with 
American  merchant  shipping.  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  reply  to  this  Note,  which  was  published 
in  both  countries  on  February  18th,  the  very  day 
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on  which  Germany  announced  that  her  piratical 
blockade  of  British  ports  and  waters  was  to 
begin,  is  a  State  paper  of  the  deepest  interest. 

Diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations  has  always  been 
distinguished  both  by  frankness  and  by  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  Note  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule. 

Its  long  and  sustained  argument,  supported 
by  numerous  facts  and  figures,  leads  up  to  the 
following  conclusion  which,  and  especially  the 
final  sentence,  is  likely  to  live  in  diplomatic 
history  and  be  often  quoted  as  a  governing 
principle  in  future  wars  :  — 

“It  will  still  be  our  endeavour  to  avoid  injury 
and  loss  to  neutrals,  but  the  announcement  by 
the  German  Government  of  their  intention  to 
sink  merchant  vessels  and  their  cargoes  without 
verification  of  their  nationality  or  character,  and 
without  making  any  provision  for  the  safety  of 
non-combatant  crews  or  giving  them  a  chance  of 
saving  their  lives,  has  made  it  necessary  for 
His  Majesty’s  Government  to  consider  what 
measures  they  should  adopt  to  protect  their 
interests.  It  is  impossible  for  one  belligerent 
to  depart  from  rules  and  precedents  and  for  the 
other  to  remain  bound  by  them.” 

In  his  arguments  leading  up  to  this  con- 
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elusion,  Sir  Edward  Grey  explained  that  in  this 
war,  for  which  Great  Britain  was  in  no  way 
responsible,  it  was  impossible  for  the  trade  of 
any  country  to  escape  all  injury  and  loss.  He 
went  on  to  argue  that  British  naval  operations 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  any  diminution  in 
the  volume  of  American  exports. 

The  disturbance  of  trade  produced  in  the 
United  States  had  been,  though  acute,  only 
temporary,  and  there  had  been  a  steady  recovery 
until  the  exports  actually  stood  at  a  higher 
figure  on  the  date  of  the  Note,  February  10th, 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1914.  There  had  been 
a  great  drop  in  the  export  of  cotton,  but  cotton 
not  being  contraband  had  not  been  touched  by 
Britain. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  neutrals  led  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  state  that  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  a 
substantial  part  of  that  trade  was  intended  for 
enemy  countries. 

The  detention  of  neutral  ships  by  Britain 
with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  contraband  had 
not,  he  maintained,  contributed  nearly  so  much 
to  the  shortage  of  ships  as  had  the  destruction 
of  neutral  vessels  by  submarine  mines  scattered 
by  the  enemy. 

The  advent  of  steam  power,  said  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  has  rendered  it  as  easy  for  a  belligerent 
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to  supply  himself  through  the  ports  of  a  con¬ 
tiguous  country  as  through  his  own.  His 
opponent,  therefore,  cannot  refrain  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  commerce  intended  for  the  enemy 
merely  because  it  is  on  its  way  to  a  neutral  port. 
And  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage,  which  enables  a  belligerent 
to  capture  contraband  even  though  at  the  time 
of  capture  it  is  on  its  way  to  a  neutral  port,  was 
actually  established  by  the  United  States  itself 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  able  to  prove 
that  the  British  Government  during  the 
American  Civil  War  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  traders  who  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  belligerents  should 
obtain  redress  in  the  Prize  Courts  and  not  by 
diplomatic  means.  Similarly,  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  all  British  subjects  who  com¬ 
plained  of  captures  or  detention  of  their  ships 
were  referred  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
Prize  Courts  for  relief. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  then  explained  in  detail  the 
measures  which  the  British  Government  had 
adopted  to  mitigate  the  rules  relating  to  condi¬ 
tional  contraband,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
inflicting  unnecessary  hardship  on  neutral  com¬ 
merce,  subject  always  to  the  primary  necessity 
of  cutting  off  from  the  enemy  the  supply  of 
material  for  the  making  of  munitions  of  war. 
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On  the  question  of  foodstuffs,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  able  to  point  out  that  in  modern  times 
no  country  had  maintained  more  stoutly  than 
Great  Britain  the  principle  that  a  belligerent 
should  abstain  from  interference  in  foodstuffs 
intended  for  the  civil  population.  On  this  he 
cited  an  important  expression  of  opinion  made 
by  Prince  Bismarck  in  1885  to  the  effect  that 
the  evil  consequences  of  war  may  easily  be 
increased  by  the  interference  of  a  neutral  Power. 
The  Prince  therefore  decided  that  the  measure 
in  question,  namely,  the  treatment  of  rice  as 
contraband,  “has  for  its  object  the  shortening  of 
the  war  by  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the 
enemy,  and  is  a  justifiable  step  in  war  if  im¬ 
partially  enforced  against  all  neutral  ships.” 

Sir  Edward  Grey  then  pointed  out  that  as  the 
German  Government  had  now  taken  control  of 
all  the  foodstuffs  in  the  country,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  any  longer  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
foodstuffs  intended  for  the  civil  population  and 
those  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  German  submarine  “blockade,”  with  its 
accompanying  acts  of  piracy,  was  followed  by 
the  British  decision  to  cut  off  all  German  imports 
and  exports.  More  dramatic  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  was  the  combined  attack  by  the  Allies  on 
the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  which  caused 
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such  deep  searchings  of  heart  among  the  Balkan 
States  and  Italy. 

The  full  measure  of  the  wise  foresight  and 
single-minded  honesty  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
brought  to  the  solution  of  these  new  problems 
will  only  be  known  in  years  to  come. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  his  burden — the  heaviest 
borne  by  any  British  statesman  for  over  a 
hundred  years — his  contemporaries,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  that  burden,  can  know  little  or  nothing. 
Chance  brought  to  the  writer  of  this  book  the 
knowledge  that  during  the  first  five  months  of 
war  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  leave  London  for 
even  one  night  in  the  country  he  loves  with  so 
keen  and  understanding  a  love.  To  his  splendid 
inspiring  family  motto,  “De  bon  vouloir  servir 
le  Roy,”  he  might  well  add  the  humbler  one  of 
“  Duty  as  usual.” 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  book  will  have  done 
something  to  explain  how  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
working  in  the  province  of  diplomacy,  like  Lord 
Kitchener  at  the  War  Office,  General  Joffre, 
Sir  John  French,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
in  the  field,  and  Sir  John  Jellicoe  at  sea,  in  the 
best  interests  of  civilisation  and  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

THE  END. 
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